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“THE AMERICAN SOCIETY HELD AT PHILADELPHIA 
FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. W. LANE VERLENDEN. 


[THAT two contemporary societies, organized for the same object, —the 
advancement of useful knowledge,—should eventually unite, was to be 
expected from the character of their membership. The transactions 
which led to the union of these societies, ‘‘The American Society held 
at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge,’ with ‘‘The American 
Philosophical Society,’’ have been extracted from the records of the 
last-named society. ] 


Minutes of February 2, 1768. 


“The following Paper from sundry Gentlemen of this 
City was read, viz. 


‘*A Society having subsisted for some time in this City under the 
name of the American Society held at Philadelphia for promoting and 
propagating useful Knowledge, whose Views have been nearly the same 
with those which are published of the American Philosophical Society, 
and it being judged that the Ends proposed by both could be carried out 
with more advantage to the Public if an Union could take Place between 
them, it is proposed that such Union may take place. 

VoL. XxIv.—l (1) 
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‘‘Charles Thomson, Edmund Physick, Isaac Paschal, John Morgan, 
Samuel Powel, Joseph Paschal, Owen Biddle, Clement Biddle, W™ 
Bettle, Isaac Bartram, Moses Bartram, John Dickinson, Cadwalader 
Evans, Nicholas Waln, Benjamin Davis, John Lukens, Thomas Mifflin, 
David Evans, James Pearson. 


‘‘Corresponding Members. 


‘David Rittenhouse, W™ Henry, of Lancaster, W™ Johnson, of Caro- 
lina, Sam! Bard, of New York. 


“On perusal of this paper, signifying the Desire of those 
Gentlemen of uniting our common Design for the more 
effectually promoting useful Knowledge—it was resolved, 


‘«That they be introduced among us by Election ; and on this Occa- 
sion to dispense with that Part of Rule made at the last meeting for 
members, which requires their being proposed at a previous meeting, 
and the List of their Names being read to the Society, it was agreed to 
proceed immediately to ballot for them, and they were accordingly chosen 
agreeably to said List. 


“N.B. Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Lukens, Charles Thomson 
and Dr. Evans, having been formerly chosen in this Society 
are left at Liberty to come in on this, or their former Elec- 
tion; and Mr. Rittenhouse being only an honorary member 
in the above List and being a regular member of this 
Society, and having by Letter signified his Desire of joining 
it, any Election of Him, was thought unnecessary.” 


Minutes of February 9, 1768. 


“ Messrs Bond and Smith, reported that ‘the Gentlemen 
of the American Society’ had requested a copy of the min- 
utes, and had rec’d it with the following letter, viz. 


‘*Gent.—According to our Promise we send you the Minutes, tho’ we 
believe our Authority was only to read it to you, but not to copy it, be- 
cause it was drawn up in Haste, and is not revised by any Order of the 
Society. However we give it, in Trust that will not think it proper to 
enter on your Books, till it is entered on ours; for that might occasion 
Difficulty in making any alteration, should any be judged expedient by 
you and us. 

‘¢We have only to add, that everything respecting you was conducted 
with the greatest marks of Regard ; and that the same good Disposition 
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appeared among our members which your Paper declares of yours, for 
uniting our common Design, for the advancement of Useful Knowledge. 

‘*Tt was agreed among us not to admit any new Proposal of Members, 
besides yours, at our last Meeting, nor to proceed to the Election of Officers, 
which was to have been the Business of that Night, but to postpone this 
and every other Matter till next Tuesday, when you have an opportunity 
of being present to give your Votes and Advice. We are, with great 
Respect &c.’’ 

Minutes of March 8, 1768. 


“ Minute of the American Society Feby 2* read & ordered 
to be inserted in our minutes, viz.— 


‘*Tuesday Feby 9" 1768. At a meeting of the American Society for 
promoting and propagating useful Knowledge, held at Philadelphia :— 

‘‘The Minute of the American Philosophical Society of the 24 Inst. 
which declares our Election into that Society, being considered it was 
unanimously determined, that as it was not on the Terms proposed, we 
are under the necessity of declining the union. Ordered that the Secre- 
tary deliver a Copy of the Minute to a Member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, to be laid before them— 

‘‘OwEN BIDDLE, 
‘*Secy for the time being.’’ 


Minutes of November 15, 1768. 


‘This Society having been informed that there is a Disposition in the 
Members of the American Society for promoting useful Knowledge, to 
unite with us, & that they would appoint a Committee to treat with a 
Committee of this Society upon the Subject ; and we being desirous to 
promote such a Union do appoint D' Shippen, D' Bond, Mr. Syng, Dr. 
Rhoads, D' Smith & Dt Ewing to be a Committee to concert Measures 
& prepare the way for such Union, & to make report of their Proceed- 
ings to the next Meeting.’’ 


Minutes of December 20, 1768, 


“The Committee . . . to confer . . . acquainted the So- 
ciety that they had drawn up their Report in Writing ; which 
being twice read, an addition was proposed to the 4" Ar- 
ticle & some alteration in the 5“ and 8", and some members 
from the other Society, having in the meantime delivered a 
message to this Society, importing that the other Society 
were now met on Purpose to Wait the Result of this So- 
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ciety concerning the plan of Union; D* Smith and D* Ship- 
pen jun" were appointed to accompany the said members to 
lay before them the Proposed addition and alterations, who 
being returned, informed this Society that the same were 
cheerfully agreed to by the other Society. Then ordered 
that the Report & Articles as now amended, be entered on 
the minutes as finally settled, as follows, viz. 


‘‘The Committee appointed at last meeting of this Society to confer 
with the Committee of the American Society held at Philad* for pro- 
moting useful Knowledge do report that they had twice met the said 
Committee in order to prepare the way for uniting both Societies agree- 
able to the Instructions given them 

‘¢ That the first meeting was at Mr. Bryne’s on Tuesday Evening, No- 
vember the 6"; and the whole Terms as then settled are as follows, viz. 

‘¢ Whereas two Societies subsist in this City, whose Views and Ends 
are the same, viz. The Advancement of useful Knowledge ; and it being 
judged that their Union would be of public Advantage ; it was agreed 
that such Union should take place, on Terms of perfect Equality ; & for 
that Purpose it was therefore reasonable— 

‘«That a new Name, made out of the former Names of both should be 
fixed for the United Society, and the following Name was accordingly 
agreed to, viz. 

‘¢The American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge. 

‘¢2. That besides the members which stand proposed, no new Mem- 
bers be proposed or elected by either Society till this Treaty is finished. 

‘3. That the first meeting of the united Society be at the College on 
Monday the 2¢ of January next, at 6 o’Clock in the Evening. 

‘‘4, That there shall be one Patron, one President, one Treasurer, 
four Secretaries & three Curators; & that all the said Officers be 
chosen by Ballot, at the first meeting, viz. the said 24 Day of January ; 
(excepting only that instead of electing a Patron, a Committee of the 
united Society be appointed at said meeting to wait on the Governor of 
the Province & to request him to be Patron) which Officers shall con- 
tinue in their Respective Offices till the first meeting of the United So- 
ciety which shall be in January 1770; when & at every first meeting 
of January which shall be in every Year there shall be a new Election of 
Officers. 

‘*5, That after the Union a Committee be appointed to form a new 
Sett of Laws, taking in what may be thought proper out of the former 
Laws of both Societies. 

‘*6, That each Society, before the first of January pay off their Re- 
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spective Debts and the Treasurers of the former Societies shall account 
& settle with the New Treasurer to be chosen & pay him the Balances 
in their Hands. 

‘*7, That the Books & all the Curiosities &c of the former Societies be 
deposited in the Cabinet or elsewhere as the United Society shall direct. 

‘8, That in the joint Publication which it may be thought proper to 
make of the Transactions of the former Societies, no preference shall be 
given to the Papers of either, but they shall be arranged & digested 
according to their Subjects & Dates. 

‘9, That there shall be a New Book of the future Transactions of the 
United Society, beginning with the following Preface, or Declaration, viz. 

‘‘ Whereas [a repetition of the above] 

‘‘This Book therefore is to contain only the Transactions of the 
United Society under the Name aforesaid. What further relates to the 
Terms of union, as, well as the former Transactions of each Society, being 
antecedent to the Commencement of this Book, may be found in the old 
Books deposited in the Cabinet.’’ 


The united Societies met in January of 1769, upwards of 
eighty members being present. 

The “ Rules and Statutes,” together with “The Obliga- 
tion,” and a list of the “ Fellows and Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the American Society,” with fac-similies of their 
autographs are taken from the original Minute Book at 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


[Title page. ] 


RULES AND STATUTES 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


TOGETHER WITH 


A LIST OF THE FELLOWS AND CORRESPONDING 
MEMBERS. 
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RULES 


OF 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 


HELD AT PHILADELPHIA 


FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





1. This Society shall consist of a President, Fellows & 
corresponding Members. When any person is proposed for 
a fellow or corresponding member, his name shall be written 
on a card and hung up in the room, and his election shall 
be on the second evening after he is proposed. 

2. The Election of Fellows and corresponding members 
shall be by ballot. A majority of the members present 
shall be necessary for the election of a corresponding mem- 
ber, but the consent of four fifths of the company met shall 
be required to elect a fellow. 

8. Every fellow after he is elected shall subscribe the fol- 
lowing Obligation upon his being admitted into the Society 
or his election shall be void. 


We who have hereunto subscribed do promise each for himself to pro- 
mote the good of the American Society held at Philadelphia for promot- 
ing useful knowledge, and to pursue the ends, for which the same was 
founded ; we will be present at the meetings of the Society as oft as con- 
veniently we can and will observe the Statutes and Orders of the said 
Society, provided that whenever any of us shall signify to the President 
under his hand that he desires to withdraw from the Society, he shall be 
free from this Obligation. 


4. Every fellow shall pay the sum of Ten shillings as ad- 
mission money and afterwards every year the sum of Ten 
Shillings as a contribution for defraying the charges of Ob- 
servations experiments &c of the Society. 
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5. The ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be once a 
week, namely on friday evening, from the 22* of September 
to the 22* of march at 6 oclock, and from the 22* of march 
to the 22‘ of September at 7 oclock. - Business to begin at 
half an hour after the time of meeting and not to be con- 
tinued after 11 oclock. 

6. The Business of the weekly meetings shall be to order, 
take account, consider and discourse of philosophical experi- 
ments and observations; to read, hear and discourse upon 
letters and reports, and other papers containing philosophical 
matters, as for instance the productions and varieties of 
nature and Art, all new discovered plants, herbs, trees, roots 
&c., their natures, virtues, uses &c methods of propagating 
them and making such as are useful but peculiar to some 
plantations and countries, more general; Improvements of 
vegetable juices as cyders, wines &c new methods of curing 
or preventing Diseases; all new discovered fossils in different 
countries, particularly in America, as Mines Minerals, quar- 
ries &¢ new and useful Improvements in any branch of 
mathematics; new discoveries in chymestry viz in distilla- 
tion, brewing assaying of Ores &c; new mechanical inven- 
tions for saving of labour, as mills, carriages &c and for 
raising and carrying off water, draining meadows &c, all new 
arts, trades, manufactures &c that may be proposed or thought 
of, and all improvements in those already known; the best 
methods of improving our lands, recovering soils that are 
worn out guarding our fruits, trees, and plants from worms 
and insects; improving the breed of useful Animals; intro- 
ducing others from foreign countries, the best methods of 
making and mending highways; improving inland naviga- 
tion, the course and junction of Rivers, surveys, charts and 
meps of particular parts of the seacoasts or inland coun- 
tries; situation of lakes, mountains &c; nature of the soil, 
productions &c, and in short every thing relating to the pro- 
moting of arts and Sciences, improving of agriculture, farm- 
ing, gardening, trade, commerce, and the general advance- 
ment of useful knowledge. Experiments when necessary 
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to be made at the charge and defrayed out of the common 
Stock of the Society.— 

7. The standing officers of the Society shall be a President 
Vicepresident, two Secretaries three curators of natural history 
(viz one for each kingdom) & a Treasurer. 

8. The President or in his Absence the vice president or 
in the absence of both such fellow as the Society shall nomi- 
nate for the time being, shall preside in all meetings, regu- 
late all debates of the Society, state and put all questions, 
call for reports and accounts from committees and others, 
summon all extraordinary meetings upon urgent occasions 
and see to the Execution of the statutes and orders of the 
Society. In case the President or vicepresident during the 
term of his or their Office shall die, recede or be removed, 
then and so often it shall be lawful for the Society met 
together to choose one of their number for president or vice- 
president, who shall have and exercise the Office of Presi- 
dent or vicepresident for the remainder of the year. 

9. The Vicepresident shall keep a Statute book, wherein 
are to be fairly written all the laws, Statutes and constitu- 
tions made or to be made concerning the government and 
regulation of the Society; also a list of the fellows & cor- 
responding members of the Society. 

10. Of the Secretaries one shall be called the Secretary 
and the other the corresponding Secretary. The Secretary 
shall keep a Register book, and enter therein all such dis- 
coveries, Inventions, Observations and histories of natural 
and artificial things as may be ordered. The corresponding 
Secretary shall keep a Letter book and fairly copy therein 
all letters from the Society, and all such letters and extracts 
of Letters to the Society as may be ordered. 

11. The Treasurer shall receive and keep account of all 
the Money due to the Society and discharge all money pay- 
able by the Society. He shall pay small sums by order of 
the President or vicepresident under his hand, but those 
that exceed ten shillings by order of the Society. The Ac- 
counts of the Treasurer shall be audited twice a year by a 
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committee of the Society and a State of them laid before 
the Society at their last meetings in October and April. 
The treasurer shall give bond and security for the faithful 
performance of his duty and the trust reposed in him. 

12. Every Fellow except the President, Vicepresident and 
Secretaries for the time being shall serve as Journalist, four 
weeks in his turn according to the order of his name in 
the Society’s books. The Business of the Journalist shall 
be briefly to enter in a book to be provided for that pur- 
pose, the transactions of each meeting with the titles of 
such papers and specimens &c as shall be laid before the 
Society. 

13. The lection of standing Officers, which shall be by 
ballot, shall be held once a year, viz at the last meeting of 
the month of April to enter upon their Offices on the anni- 
versary of the Society. 

14. The first day of May provided it fall not on a Sun- 
day, in which case the preceding day shall be celebrated as 
the anniversary of the Society; on which day the Society 
shall dine or sup together the better to preserve that friend- 
ship, which is proposed by the Members. 

15. The causes of removing any officer or ejecting any 
member shall be for negligence in the affairs of the Society, 
after receiving three respective admonitions, for fraudulent 
dealing for contemptuous disobedience to the laws and orders 
of the Society or for defaming or maliciously damaging the 
same. 

16. The names of Benefactors shall be honourably men- 
tioned in a book to be provided for that purpose, which book 
shall be kept by the Curators and in it shall be partic- 
ularized the respective donations of the Benefactors. 

17. In case of death or the recess of any fellow, the vice- 
president shall note it in the margin of the List in the statute 
book over against his name. 

18. When any matter comes before the Society, the fel- 
lows who speak to it, shall deliver their sentiments in as 
plain and concise a manner as they can. One only shall 
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speak at a time and none shall address the chair without 
standing. 

19. A Correspondence shall be attempted and kept up 
with other Societies of the same nature in Europe and else- 
where. 

20. To render this Society more and more serviceable to 
the community and to encourage every man to excel in his 
respective profession, calling, trade or occupation, and to 
promote industry and labour and to advance the manual 
arts, part of the stock of the Society shall be appropriated 
to be given in rewards and premiums to such merchants, 
artisans manufacturers and others as shall make any capital 
Improvements in their several branches, and likewise to such 
as shall make any important discovery and advancement in 
the arts of agriculture or anything relating thereto (as farm- 
ing, grazing &c) in minerology, metalurgy &c as the Society 
shall think proper from time to time. 

21. When any useful discoveries are made either by new 
Inventions or by the improvement of the old, these shall be 
published by the Society in the plainest and most intelligible 
manner and pains taken to introduce them into common 
practice, that all may reap benefit from them. 

22. To every corresponding member a certificate shall be 
sent in form as follows. 

A. B. is duly admitted a corresponding member of the 
American Society held at Philadelphia for promoting useful 
knowledge. Dated... Dayof.....aD..... Signed 
by order of the Society. . . . . C.D. corresponding Secty. 

23. Any corresponding member being in Philadelphia 
shall have liberty to attend the stated meetings of the Society, 
and if at any time he chuse to sign the Obligation, pay admis- 
sion money and the yearly contribution he shall be deemed 
a fellow. 

24. No corresponding member, who is not a fellow, shall 
have any voice in electing members, enacting or repealing 
laws, for the government of the Society, or in the disposal 
of any money or effects of the Society. 
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The Obligation. 


We who have hereunto subscribed do promise each for 
himself to promote the good of the American Society held 
at Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge and to pur- 
sue the ends for which the same was founded; we will be 
present at the meetings of the Society as often as conven- 
iently we can, and will observe the Statutes and orders of the 
said Society, provided that whenever any shall signify to the 
President under his hand, that he desires to withdraw from 
the Society, he shall be free from this Obligation. 
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“OLD MOTHER CUMBERLAND.” 
BY GEORGE 0. SEILHAMER, ESQ. 


[A paper read before the Kittochtinny Historical Society, at Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania. ] 


In the march of civilization westward from the Delaware 
the Indian trader was always in the van. First among the 
Indian traders who penetrated the wilderness in advance of . 
the pioneer were three Frenchmen,—Pierre Bizailon, Martin 
Chartier, and Jacques Le Tort. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century these Frenchmen were objects of suspi- 
cion. They were harassed in their trade, being often fined 
for alleged irregularities in their importations, and some- 
times sent to jail on frivolous charges. But within a year 
or two of his arrival in the province they found a friend in 
James Logan. From the outset Logan saw how they might 
be made useful to the Proprietary, and he used and rewarded 
them. All of them were granted plantations on the Sus- 
quehanna,—Bizailon among the Indians of Peshtang, Char- 
tier at Turkey Hill, near the Conestoga reservation, and 
Le Tort in Donegal, above Shawneetown. The only one of 
these to establish a trading-post in the Cumberland Valley 
was Le Tort, who built a cabin at Beaver Pond, near Car- 
lisle, as early as 1720. , 

As the first white man to obtain a foothold in the valley, 
Jacques Le Tort becomes an object of interest for all of us. 
Unfortunately, nobody ever took the trouble to write his 
biography, and such allusions as the colonial annals contain 
relating to his personal and domestic affairs tell us more of 
the traits and characteristics of his wife, Ann Le Tort, than 
of the busy trader upon whom Logan depended for his 
knowledge of the vast region west of the Susquehanna. 
Madame Le Tort was a woman of intrepid spirit, and some- 
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thing of a shrew withal. She seems to have remained at 
home and kept house while Jacques traded with the Indians. 
At a very early period, while she still lived on the Schuyl- 
kill, she was accused of threatening the Province with the 
vengeance of the French and the Indians of the upper Dela- 
ware. She showed that the only foundation for the accusa- 
tion was the vigor with which she used her broomhandle 
upon the accusers. After she removed to the Susquehanna 
the Indians in the neighborhood complained that she turned 
them out of her house, and that her hogs despoiled their 
corn. She answered vigorously that her house was her 
own, and the grievance concerning the rooters was smoothed 
over by the oleaginous Logan. These Indians were Shaw- 
anese, and it was probably owing to the madam’s temper 
that Le Tort’s first cabin at Beaver Pond was destroyed by 
these treacherous nomads. How many years Le Tort re- 
mained on the spring that now bears his name it is impossi- 
ble to say, but we know that before the wave of emigration 
began to flow up the Cumberland Valley in any considerable 
volume he had already established his trading-post on the 
Allegheny. 

At the time that Le Tort had his cabin at Beaver Pond 
the Shawanese were very uneasy. They were alien Indians 
on the Susquehanna, and at no time were they on terms of 
perfect amity with the white settlers. They were Ishmael- 
ites among the native races, and never for long had a per- 
manent settlement anywhere. They came among the Sus- 
quehanna Indians as refugees from the South, but proved 
troublesome from the outset. Their young men joined the 
hostile bands from the Five Nations in their incursions into 
Virginia, and when rebuked for their conduct the whole 
nation manifested a spirit of discontent that finally made the 
Shawanese the most relentless enemies of the Province. 
They forsook their towns on the Susquehanna and emigrated 
to the Allegheny, inducing many of the Delawares to go 
with them. Fearing that they would become the catspaws 
of the French, as afterwards happened, the provincial authori- 
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ties sought to bring them back to the west side of the Sus- 
quehanna, and the whole of the Cumberland Valley was 
allotted to them as a hunting-ground, but in terms so vague 
that the so-called Manor of Lowther’ might comprise only a 
few miles of territory between the Conodoguinet and Yellow 
Breeches, or begin at the river and end nowhere. 
Vagueness was the vitiating quality of nearly all the Penn 
deeds and Proprietary grants. In almost every case the 
Proprietary promises had a string to them. They were 
often intended to seem to mean more than they meant. 
The survey of the Lowther Manor was a case in point. In 
the autumn of 1731 John Wright, Tobias Hendricks, and 
Samuel Blunston, all leading men of Lancaster County in 
the Proprietary interest,’ were directed by the Commissioners 
of Property and the Governor to lay out the lower end of 
the valley ostensibly as a reservation for the Shawanese, but 
in reality as a Proprietary manor. At this time Peter Char- 
tier, the half-breed son of old Martin, who, like his father, 
had married a Shawanese squaw, was living in the Indian 
village on the west side of the river, at what is now the site 
of New Cumberland. Young Peter was in the pay of the 
Proprietary, and was expected to exert a soothing influence 
over the Shawanese, whose attitude was menacing, and to 
induce them to return to the Susquehanna. When Wright, 
Hendricks, and Blunston arrived at Peshtang they sent 
Chartier a letter announcing the purpose of their coming. 
They were, they said, to lay out a tract of land between the 
two creeks five or six miles back from the river to accom- 


* Adam Hoopes bought two hundred acres of land on both sides of 
Le Tort’s spring from John McClure, eldest son and devisee of John 
McClure. Hoopes’s patent, dated in 1765, contains the phrase ‘‘to be 
holden of us, our heirs and successors, as of the Manor of Lowther in the 
county of Cumberland aforesaid.’’ 

* Wright and Blunston, who were settled on the site of Columbia on 
the Susquehanna, were Quakers. They were both justices of the peace 
for Lancaster County. Blunston issued the licenses that authorized set- 
tlements west of the river before the purchase of 1786. Hendricks was 
a Presbyterian of Donegal. 
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modate the Shawanese, and defend them from encroach- 
ments; and they added that they had orders to dispossess 
all persons settled on that side of the river, “that those 
woods may remain free to ye Indians for planting and hunt- 
ing.” Chartier was asked to convey this information to 
the Indians at “ Alleghening.” As the Indian title had not 
yet been extinguished west of the Susquehanna, this was a 
promise to the Shawanese of what belonged to the Five 
Nations, and the promise was so worded that the Indians 
were expected to believe that they were to have the whole 
of the Cumberland Valley, while in reality they were re- 
stricted to the narrow strip five or six miles back from the 
river. The Indians refused to return and none of the squat- 
ters was dispossessed, but the whole valley was openly 
treated as a reservation, while the settlers were secretly en- 
couraged to possess themselves of holdings along the Cono- 
doguinet and Conococheague from the Susquehanna to the 
Potomac. 

It may be inferred from the fact that intruders were to be 
expelled from the valley by the agents of the Proprietary in 
1731 that actual settlement had already begun. A few fami- 
lies claim that their ancestors crossed the Susquehanna as 
early as 1725, and in many cases the date is put not later 
than 1730. I put little faith in mere family tradition, as in 
the cases of the four Chambers brothers, but we have some 
written proofs that are worthy of acceptance. In 1727 
Tobias Hendricks, the younger, wrote from some point in 
the valley to John Harris, of Peshtang, enclosing a letter for 
his father, Tobias Hendricks, of Donegal, one of the three 
men who laid out Lowther Manor, in which he spoke of 
“the grate numbers coming this side of ye Sasquehanna.” 
It is likely that at that time young Hendricks was in the 
Indian trade, for he also spoke of buying skins from a trader 
at the Potomac. His brother John had charge of the 
Springettsbury Manor, opposite Columbia, where he owned 
a plantation. Tobias was given charge of the Lowther 
Manor. He settled at Oyster Point, where he kept a tavern 
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at a later period. His son William was captain of one of 
the two companies that went from the Cumberland Valley 
in 1775 to assist in the leaguer of Boston, and he was the 
first officer from Pennsylvania to fall in the Revolution. 

The only documentary evidence of actual settlement in 
the valley prior to 1730 of which I have knowledge was in 
the case of Andrew Ralston, of Big Spring.’ Ralston ob- 
tained a qualified Blunston warrant for two hundred acres 
of land, January 14, 1737. In his application for the war- 
rant in 1736 he said it was for a tract on which he had lived 
“for ye past eight years.” This would make the year of his 
settlement 1728. The Ralston warrant contained a phrase 
that disturbs the tradition in regard to the four Chambers 
brothers. His land was described as situated “on the Great 
Spring, a branch of Conodogwainet, joyning to the Upper 
Side of a Tract granted to Randel Chambers, for the use of 
his son James Chambers.” An eminent jurist of this valley 
is fond of relating a story, originally told by one of the lay 
judges who helped to give dignity to the court over which 
one of his predecessors presided, concerning a member of 
the bar who had previously been a preacher. In a sermon 
on the Prodigal Son the preacher said, “ We know all about 
the prodigal, and about his father, and about his dissatisfied 
brother, and about the fatted calf, but we know nothing 
about the mother. Where was the mother? My brethren, 
I have thought long and seriously over the silence of Scrip- 
ture in regard to the mother, and have been able to reach 
no other conclusion than that she was in the kitchen cook- 
ing the calf.” We know something about the four Cham- 
bers brothers, and the three plantations at the three springs, 
—Big Spring, Middle Spring, and Falling Spring,—but we 
know nothing about the father. Where was the father? If 


1 J. McAllister Ralston, of Mechanicsburg, has in his possession the 
original warrant. I have seen similar claims in behalf of Richard Parker 
and Archibald McAllister that would place the date of their settlement 
even earlier, but I regard these claims as traditionary. There may, 
however, be documentary proof to sustain them. 
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the description in the Ralston warrant was correct, he must 
have been on his plantation in Paxton fattening the calf for 
James, if not for Robert and Benjamin.' 

It is clear from Hendricks’s letter to Harris and from the 
Ralston claim, as well as from the averments of the letter to 
Chartier, that settlers began to pick out plantations west of 
the Susquehanna before 1730; but my own impression is 
that the wave of emigration did not. obtain a steady flow be- 
fore 1733. In that year Shippensburg, the oldest town in 
the valley, began its existence.? “ We have eighteen cabbins 
bilt here now, and it looks a town, but we have no name 
for it,” James Magaw wrote to his brother John, May 21, 
1738. Four years later Edward Shippen, of Lancaster, ob- 
tained a patent for the land on which the town was situated, 
and imposed upon it his quit-rents and his name. From 
that time the settlement of the valley was rapid and almost 
simultaneous. 

We have no way of measuring the increase in population 
and the material prosperity of the settlements except by 
events that we know are historical. We can infer, for ex- 
ample, that the valley had become politically important in 
1735 from the fact that in that year it was divided into two 
townships,—Pennsborough and Hopewell. The dividing 
line was at the Big Spring. In that year also the first road 
was laid out from the Susquehanna towards the Potomac. 


1 The names Randle, Ronald, and Rowland Chambers are of frequent 
occurrence in the early records. Randle was one of the viewers to lay 
out a road from Donegal Meeting-House to Lancaster in 1732. The name 
also occurs among the taxables of Milford Township, Juniata County, 
1769-93. Ronald died December 24, 1746, and was buried in Meeting- 
House Springs graveyard. Rowland was an Indian trader, and kept the 
ferry three miles below Harris’s, afterwards Simpson’s. James Chambers 
was still a taxable in Hopewell in 1762. There is no trace of his sons, 
if he had any, in the Revolution. A James Chambers obtained a war- 
rant for land at Thompsontown, Juniata County, in 1755. The occur- 
rence of the names of James and Randle in the Juniata Valley is sug- 
gestive, but proves nothing. 

?Some writers make the date 1730. 
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The report of the viewers, which was made February 3, 
1736, was unsatisfactory to many of the inhabitants,—to 
those of the lower end of the valley because its course was 
almost as sinuous as that of the Conodoguinet, and to those 
along the North Mountain, above the Big Spring, because it 
passed through the Oakville Barrens to Shippensburg, in- 
stead of following the course of the creek to Middle Spring. 
Reviewers were appointed, and they reported, May 4, 1736, 
making many alterations below but none above the Big 
Spring. The inhabitants of Middle Spring held an indig- 
nation meeting at the tavern of the Widow Piper in Ship- 
pensburg in the spring of 1736, but the reviewers failed to 
see why they should straighten the course of the road below 
Newville and twist it above. In 1736 the provincial tax- 
collectors made their first appearance among the inhabitants 
of the valley. The fact that most of the early settlers were 
Scotch-Irish has been emphasized by every writer who 
treated the subject, but Jacob Snebly, or Snively, an honest 
Swiss, who lived near Shady Grove, in Franklin County, was 
a tax-collector for the south part of Hopewell as early as 
1739. Antrim Township, embracing the whole of what is 
now Franklin County, was detached from Hopewell in 1741, 
and Lurgan was carved out of Antrim in 1743. Penns- 
borough Township was not divided into East and West 
Pennsborough until 1745. The last of the Lancaster County 
townships to be created was Peters.! Rupp fixes the number 
of taxables in the valley in 1748 at about eight hundred, 
and the population as rising three thousand. 

A better method of measuring the influx of immigrants 

1 This statement occasioned some discussion, as the date usually given 
is 1751.. As a matter of fact, there is no known record of the creation 
of either Lurgan or Peters Township. In the case of Peters, the proof 
is stronger that it was created before 1750 than in 1751. It has always 
been customary to credit David McCoy, one of the commissioners to 
settle the bounds of the new county, and William Maxwell, one of the 
first justices, to Peters, and Benjamin Chambers, who filled both posi- 
tions, to Antrim. This seems to me conclusive of the existence of 
Peters Township at the time of the erection of the county. 
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and the character and condition of the settlers than these 
references to the political history of the valley will be found 
in a study of the early churches. Wherever there were 
Presbyterians there was sure to be a church, and wherever 
there was a church there was pretty sure to be what James 
Magaw would have called “a good wheen” of Presbyterians. 
It is an interesting fact that the five earliest Presbyterian 
churches of the Cumberland Valley—those of Silvers’s 
Spring, Meeting-House Springs, Big Spring, Middle Spring, 
and Falling Spring—date their actual history from 1737-38. 
The two Pennsborough churches claim an earlier origin, 
placing their beginnings as early as 1734. Although priority 
is often asserted for the church at Silvers’s Spring, I am in- 
clined to accord it to the Meeting-House Springs Church. 
It seems to be clear that the first church edifice in the valley 
was built on the bluff, on the south side of the Conodoguinet, 
near the head of the beautiful stream to which this early 
meeting-house gave the name of Meeting-House Springs. 
It was a wooden structure, situated about two miles north- 
west of Carlisle. It was erected as early as 1736. No 
vestige of the building remains, and only the old graveyard, 
with its neglected tombs, tells of the pioneers who wor- 
shipped within its walls. 

The first preaching in the Cumberland Valley was in 1734. 
As a part of Lancaster County, “ the people of Conodoguinet” 
were under the care of the Presbytery of Donegal, organ- 
ized in 1732. On October 16, 1734, it was “ordered that 
Alexander Craighead supply over the river two or three Sab- 
baths in November.” It is not known where he preached, but 
it is probable that he ministered both at Silvers’s Spring and 
Meeting-House Springs. Craighead had been licensed by 
the Presbytery only eight days before. The next supply, in 
April, 1735, seems to have been the Rev. William Bertram, 
who was then settled at Paxton and Derry. In the autumn 
the Rev. Samuel Gelston, who had a varied career in New 
York and Pennsylvania, was directed by the Donegal Pres- 
bytery to visit the Presbyterians on the Conodoguinet. The 
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next year, 1736, the Rev. Thomas Craighead, the father of 
Alexander,' was sent to the two congregations of Penns- 
borough,—Silvers’s Spring and Meeting-House Springs. 
The Craigheads were a family of clergymen, and were iden- 
tified with the valley churches during the rest of the century. 
When he came over the river, Thomas Craighead was already 
an old man, and was reverently spoken of by his associates 
in the Presbytery as“ Father” Craighead. This visit led to 
a call from the Presbyterian congregation that was organ- 
izing: at Big Spring. There was opposition to the new 
church from the older congregations at Meeting-House 
Springs and Silvers’s Spring, but the Presbytery determined 
to authorize the charge, and “ Father” Craighead accepted 
the call in 1737. This year the older congregations obtained 
a preacher that finally became their pastor. He was the 
Rev. Samuel Thomson, a licentiate of the Newcastle Presby- 
tery. It is a curious illustration of the eagerness of the 
pioneer churches of the valley to secure pastors in despite 
of the older congregations that Falling Spring attempted 
to obtain Mr. Thomson in 1738, as Big Spring obtained 
“Father” Craighead in 1737. The application of Benjamin 
Chambers and Thomas Brown on behalf of the people of 
Conococheague was not acceded to, and in 1739 Mr. Thom- 
son was ordained and installed pastor of the two Penns- 
borough churches. In 1745 he was released from the charge 
at Silvers’s Spring “on account of bodily weakness,” al- 
though directed “to be generous and industrious in preach- 
ing there, according to his conscience and their necessity.” 
He lived in the parsonage at Meeting-House Springs, and 
cultivated the glebe lands. His wife died there in 1744, and 
was buried in the old graveyard. Silvers’s Spring Church 
was named after Silvers’s Spring, which entered the Conodo- 
guinet. near the site of the meeting-house, and the spring 
was named after James Silvers, who was one of the earliest 
settlers in what is now Silver Spring Township. 

“Father” Craighead’s call in 1737 was made for Hope- 

1 The authorities are conflicting in regard to this statement. 
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well, not simply for Big Spring; and, as it was presented to 
the Donegal Presbytery by Robert Henry, it is not unlikely 
that Middle Spring was included in the application. Henry 
was an elder at Middle Spring. One of the causes of the 
opposition to Craighead’s installation, voiced by Anderson, 
the pastor in Donegal, and Thomson, of Pennsborough, was 
the venerable divine’s family troubles. For some reason 
Craighead’s wife and his son John refused to live in the 
same house with him at Pequea. He suspended his wife 
from the communion, and declined giving his reason for it. 
The suspension occurred in the winter of 1735-36, and com- 
plaint was made to the Donegal Presbytery in April, 1736. 
An investigation was made in May, the charge being that 
the suspension was without the privity of the session. 
“Father” Craighead’s answer was that, the reason being 
known only to himself, the session was not competent to 
advise, and that there was no time for consultation, as he 
had not resolved on the suspension until the Saturday night 
before the sacrament. The Presbytery judged that he was 
laboring under a delusion, or delirium of the head, and 
directed him to restore Mrs. Craighead to church privileges, 
and not to insist that his wife and son should live under the 
same roof with him. As he was unyielding, his dismissal 
from Pequea followed, September 7, 1736, and barred his 
way to the acceptance of the call from Hopewell in 1737. 
Through Mrs. Craighead’s representations to the Presbytery 
that she had no cause of complaint against her husband, the 
trouble was smoothed over in 1738, and the people of Hope- 
well were authorized to build a church at Great Spring. 
The Rev. Alexander Craighead was directed to install his 
father. The family dissensions do not seem to have been 
entirely healed, for Alexander, who was as inflexible as his 
parent, failed to accept the duty, and the service was per- 
formed by Bertram in October, 1738. In the mean time, it 
is probable, the first church edifice at Big Spring had been 
erected. Like all the early churches in the valley, it was 
built of logs. It stood in the western part of the graveyard, 
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and was occupied until 1790, when the present stone edifice 
was erected. “Father” Craighead’s pastorate lasted only 
six months, as his death occurred in the pulpit while pro- 
nouncing the benediction in April, 1739. His grave in the 
Big Spring graveyard is without a tablet, but it is said he 
was buried where the church now stands. 

The beginning of Middle Spring Church as an organiza- 
tion is involved in some obscurity. Its historians date its 
start from 1738, because “ Father” Craighead became pastor 
at Big Spring in that year, claiming him as the pastor of 
both congregations. It is not unlikely that he preached at 
Middle Spring while the questions relating to his call to Big 
Spring were pending before the Presbytery, and, perhaps, 
occasionally during the winter of 1738-39; but the history 
of Middle Spring Chruch cannot be said to begin until 1742, 
when the Rev. John Blair was called to the pastorate at the 
Three Springs,—Big, Middle, and Rocky. In the mean 
time, 1739-41, the Rev. Mr. Calls, of Ireland, and the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, of Scotland, are named as preaching at Middle 
Spring. It has been assumed that the first church edifice—a 
log structure thirty-five feet square—was built in 1738, but 
there is no proof that the building was erected until the set- 
tlement of Mr. Blair. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
place was selected as a convenient locality for a meeting- 
house a number of years before the church was built. Meet- 
ings in the woods and in tents were not unusual at the period 
of the settlement of the Cumberland Valley. Indeed, there 
is a tradition in the Johnston family that John Johnston, the 
settler, was accustomed to ride from his house, three and a 
half miles above Shippensburg, with his wife behind him, to 
Middle Spring to attend preaching in the woods before there 
was achurch there. After the little church—not larger than 
one of the log school-houses that became so common in later 
years—was built, Mr. Blair preached in it to a people scarcely 
less noteworthy than their pastor. He came as the repre- 
sentative of the new and ardent element in the Presbyterian 
Church that was the result of the preaching of George 
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Whitefield and the revolutionary policy of the Tennents 
and their fiery followers in the New Brunswick Presbytery. 
The way had been paved for him by the visits of Campbell 
and Rowland in 1741, and he was received by congregations 
fully in accord with the movement of which he was to be- 
come the exponent in the Cumberland Valley. He was 
ordained pastor of the Three Springs December 27, 1742, 
the ceremony taking place at Middle Spring. This is proved 
by an entry in the sessional records, which is still preserved. 
During Mr. Blair’s pastorate of fifteen years Middle Spring 
was his place of residence and the centre of his activity. 
The eagerness to invest Rocky Spring Church with great 
antiquity, manifested in recent years, has not resulted in giv- 
ing it priority over Falling Spring, or in demonstrating that 
it was more than an adjunct of Middle Spring before 1768. 
That there was a controversy with the people of Conoco- 
cheague at a very early period is clear. The Hopewell 
charge—Big Spring and Middle Spring—manifested at the 
outset a determined opposition to the erection of a church 
at Falling Spring, Robert Henry going to the meeting of 
the Donegal Presbytery, in 1738, to complain that Falling 
Spring was about to encroach upon Hopewell. Henry was 
so strenuous in his opposition to the pretensions of Falling 
Spring that he got into trouble with the Presbytery in con- 
sequence of his zeal. That the people for whom Rocky 
Spring was a convenient point for a meeting-house were with 
him in his contentions was a fact due as much to affinity 
with Middle Spring as to the superior claims of Rocky 
Spring. The two congregations were in fact one people, 
allied by close family ties. But, apart from these considera- 
tions, the controversy finally turned upon a question that 
made Rocky Spring essential to Middle Spring and Big 
Spring. When Mr. Blair was called by these churches in 
1742, the call was made to the Newcastle New Side Pres- 
bytery. The contentions now concerned not so much the 
encroachments of Falling Spring upon Hopewell as the ex- 
tension of the bounds of the new Presbytery of Newcastle 
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in the territory of the old Presbytery of Donegal. Meeting- 
House Springs and Silvers’s Spring adhered to the Old Side 
Presbytery, while Big Spring and Middle Spring repudiated 
its authority. The Rev. Samuel Caven, the pastor at Cono- 
cocheague, was in sympathy with the Old Side. The people 
of Moss Spring, Greencastle, were of the same way of 
thinking, while those of Falling Spring, Chambersburg, 
were New Side. This enabled the New Side Presbyterians 
of Letterkenny and Hamilton to divert those of Falling 
Spring to Rocky Spring. Accordingly, Mr. Blair’s authority 
was extended from mountain to mountain, and as far east- 
ward from Big Spring and as far westward from Middle 
Spring as was possible. The three congregations were made 
parts of one charge, and Mr. Blair’s labors were divided 
equally between them, as the session-book of Middle Spring 
shows. The first Rocky Spring church was built about this 
time, not as early as 1738, as has been claimed. 

In 1739 there was a supplication to the Donegal Presby- 
tery for authority to build a church at Rocky Spring, but it 
was ordered that “the house for public worship be erected 
as near to the Falling Spring as conveniently may be.” That 
it was erected at the Falling Spring the events that followed 
seem to prove. Disappointed in securing the services of 
Thomson in 1738, the Conococheague churches were com- 
pelled to content themselves with Caven. The records of 
the Donegal Presbytery distinctly show that when a supplica- 
tion was made in 1739 that Mr. Caven’s ordination be has- 
tened, it was expressly declared that there was to be a meet- 
ing-house at Falling Spring. When Rocky Spring is next 
heard from it no longer acknowledges Donegal, but marches 
under the banner of Newcastle. That the Falling Spring 
and Rocky Spring Churches were built simultaneously is 
highly improbable; that the Falling Spring Church was 
built in 1739 in the romantic cedar grove where the present 
church stands need not be doubted. Tradition has given 
us a very full description of this primitive structure. It was 
built of logs, and was entered by doors on the eastern and 
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southern sides. The windows were long and narrow, reach- 
ing from one end of the building to the other. Caven’s 
pastorate was brief, lasting only two years, 1739-41. In 
1741 a part of the congregation accused him of immorality, 
and it was shown that he spoke of his sacred office as a 
trade, and talked of his “running to drive the devil.” His 
dismissal, which followed, was granted at his own request. 
After that the Falling Spring Church was without a history 
until 1767. 

It does not follow that Caven’s dismissal from Falling 
Spring was immediately followed by his withdrawal from 
East Conococheague, as the congregation at Moss Spring was 
called. The Moss Spring Church, known in local annals as 
the “Old Red Meeting-House,” remained faithful to the Old 
Side, to which the pastor adhered. The relation, however, 
could have lasted only a short time, for he accepted a call to 
Silvers’s Spring as the successor of Thomson in 1745, and 
died there, November 9, 1750, aged forty-nine years. Subse- 
quently East and West Conococheague were united, but this 
was not effected until 1754, when the Rev. John Steel, who 
had adhered to the Old Side, and who was an Indian fighter 
as well as preacher, became the pastor of the two churches. 
The upper church was on Church Hill, near Mercersburg, 
called in colonial annals, Mr. Steel’s Meeting-House. 

The establishment of these seven churches at the seven 
springs within ten years of the beginning of the settlement 
of the valley shows that the pioneers, who had spread them- 
selves from the Susquehanna almost to the Potomac, pos- 
sessed a remarkable genius for organization. With such a 
people the reasons that influenced them to demand the cre- 
ation of a new county only twenty years after the erection 
of the county of Lancaster are not far to seek. It was a 
long journey to the county-seat at Hickorytown. Thieves, 
rascals, and disorderly persons made the valley and the adja- 
cent mountains a secure retreat from pursuit by the officers 
of the law. Lancaster County was German and Quaker,— 
that is, Quaker in rule through affiliation with the Mennon- 
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ites,—except in the upper townships of Donegal and Derry. 
In the Cumberland Valley the population was homogeneous. 
The people was almost wholly Presbyterian. With the in- 
dependent spirit of Presbyterians they were eager for home 
rule. The demand for a new county was most strenuously 
urged in the upper part of the valley,—in the townships of 
Hopewell, Lurgan, Antrim, and Peters,—all intensely Irish, 
or Scotch-Irish, as it is now the fashion to call the descend- 
ants of the pioneers. 

Petitions from the inhabitants of the North or Cumber- 
land Valley for a new county were presented to the Assembly 
in 1749, and the act creating it was passed January 27, 1750. 
The commissioners named to carry the act into effect were 
David McCoy, of Peters, Benjamin Chambers, of Antrim, 
David Magaw, of Hopewell, and James McIntire and John 
McCormick, of East Pennsborough. These appointments, in 
a territorial sense, were adjusted with great nicety, two of the 
commissioners belonging to the lower, one to the central, 
and two to the upper part of the valley. The new county 
was the sixth organized in Pennsylvania, and it embraced 
the entire region west of the Susquehanna, except the terri- 
tory that comprises the counties of York and Adams. There 
was a boundary dispute with York County that the commis- 
sioners of the two counties failed to adjust, but which was 
finally settled by the Assembly, February 8, 1751. 

The great question pending the erection of the county 
was the choice of a county-seat. Five places were visited by 
Thomas Cookson, a deputy surveyor of the Province, more 
than a year before the act creating the county was passed, 
and in his report, dated March 1, 1749, he described four 
sites, each of which he said had advocates,—the Manor, Le 
Tort’s Spring, Big Spring, and Conococheague. Shippens- 
burg, then the only town in the valley, he curtly dismissed 
as unsuitable, because of the Shippen grant and the want of 
water.’ In regard to the Manor, at the extreme lower end 


1 This was manifestly a snap judgment. It was believed that the 
Proprietary interest required the selection of Le Tort’s Spring, and it was 
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of the valley, he said that the great body of the people were 
loudly against its selection, as lying in a distant corner of the 
county. The principal advantage of Le Tort’s Spring was 
that it was convenient to the new path to Allegheny, being 
only four miles from the Gap. Of Big Spring he said it 
was five miles from Dunning’s and seven from Shippensburg. 
In both cases he must have included a “ bittock,” as the Scotch 
say. He did not overlook the fact that the Proprietary had 
four thousand acres of land on the north side of Conodoguinet, 
opposite the spring. He pointed’ out what seems to have 
been the most important point in locating the county-seat, 
—that the road to Allegheny could be brought through a 
gap called McClure’s Gap. He favored either Le Tort’s or 
Big Spring, but he said, the situation of Conococheague, 
where the road crossed the stream, was very good. He gives 
us an intimation of what were Colonel Chambers’s arguments 
for its selection,—that it was the most conveniently situated 
for the Indian trade, and opened a shorter and better passage 
through the mountains. As we all know, Le Tort’s Spring 
—that is, Carliske—was chosen. There was not a house in 
the neighborhood at the time, and the county-seat had only 
five buildings in 1753. 

Let us endeavor in imagination to follow in Cookson’s 
footsteps, and to see with our mental vision what he saw 
with his eyes. In our journey we will use the modern no- 
menclature, so that we may know “ where we are at.” Our 
starting-point is Tobias Hendricks’s tavern, at Oyster Point, 
on the Manor, where his son William is at play. A quarter 
of a century later this boy fell in the unsuccessful attack upon 
Quebec, and was buried in the same plat with the gallant 
General Montgomery. From Hendricks’s we take the pub- 
lic road, laid out in 1736, to the house of James Silvers, 
where we can look about us. Silvers came “ over the river” 


chosen by the Governor in defiance of the wishes of the majority of the 
people of the valley. Had Shippensburg been made the county-seat, 
there is no reason to doubt that Cumberland County would still comprise 
the whole of the Cumberland Valley. 
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about 1730, and took up lands in what is Silver Spring 
Township. His plantation, which comprised five hundred 
and twenty-five acres, was in one of the loops of the Cono- 
doguinet, nowhere more remarkable for its serpentine course 
than between Silver Spring, as it is now called, and the Sus- 
quehanna. This spring rises from a large fountain about a 
mile north of the creek. If we stroll along its banks we 
shall come to the mill built by James Pollock at the conflu- 
ence of the two streams. Whether we shall find Pollock at 
the mill is more than I can say, and for his neighbor, Rob- 
ert Buchanan, we shall have to look farther up the Conodo- 
guinet, for he has already sold his lands on the creek, at the 
mouth of the spring, to George Croghan, the celebrated 
Indian agent. Croghan is probably at home, for he has just 
bought the lands adjacent, settled by William Walker, from 
William Trent. Walker was a captain under Marlborough 
in Queen Anne’s wars, and was the great-great-grandfather 
of Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury in Polk’s 
Cabinet and Governor of Kansas under Buchanan. He was 
killed by the Indians at McCormick’s Fortin 1757. Trent’s 
Gap, Mount Holly, was called after William Trent. Trent 
and Silvers were both active in promoting the organization 
of the county, and were prominent in the affairs of the val- 
ley, but neither left descendants here'to perpetuate his name. 
Before 1750 there were a dozen farmers on the Conodogui- 
net almost within sight of Pollock’s mill. 

From the house of James Silvers the next stage in our 
journey is to the house of John Hoge. Hoge is on his 
death-bed, and Hogestown does not yet exist. The dwell- 
ing-house was not on the site of the village. Hoge’s Run 
rises on what was the Hoge tract and empties into the Cono- 
doguinet. John Hoge was born at Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, and settled in Lancaster County before becoming a 
Cumberland Valley pioneer. His wife was Gwenthlene 
Bowen, who claimed to belong to the royal family of Wales, 
and retained her maiden name after her marriage as due to 
her royal birth. A better reason, perhaps, was that the 
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Hoge name was generally pronounced Hogg. They had two 
sons,—David and Jonathan. David was sheriff of Cumber- 
land County, 1768-71, and Jonathan was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Convention of 1776, and of the Council of 
Safety and the Supreme Executive Council. Other descend- 
ants of John Hoge were distinguished as soldiers in the 
Revolution and as ministers in the Presbyterian Church. 

Before reaching Hoge’s we passed the farm of Thomas 
McCormick, which was northeast of the village. He was 
the ancestor of the McCormick family still represented in 
Silver Spring Township. His son John was one of the com- 
missioners to settle the boundaries of the new county and a 
trustee to buy the ground for a court-house. Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, the millionaire inventor of Chicago, was of this 
family. As your guide has not learned the place of resi- 
dence of James McIntire, John McCormick’s colleague from 
East Pennsborough on the County Commission, we shall not 
visit him on this trip. As we proceed on our journey we 
pass the house of John Oliver on the ridge west of Hoges- 
town. He was the ancestor of Isabella Oliver, the first poet 
of the Cumberland Valley. She celebrated a number of 
localities on the Conodoguinet in verse. Among her poems 
was one on the poisoning of the whole family of John Ca- 
rothers by a jealous servant, Sallie Clark. Carothers was 
settled at the mouth of Hoge’s Run. His son John became 
prominent in the affairs of the county; was county lieuten- 
ant in 1777, and sheriff and a member of the Assembly 
afterwards. Another son, Andrew Carothers, who was always 
a cripple in consequence of the poisoning, became a distin- 
guished lawyer in Carlisle. We are now in a thickly popu- 
lated neighborhood, but we cannot stop to recount the virtues 
of the Armstrongs, Irwins, Mitchells, Clendennins, and the 
other Presbyterian fathers who worshipped in the sanctuary 
at Silvers’s Spring. I regret this all the more because 
Archibald Irwin, son of James, one of four pioneer brothers, 
was an ancestor of Governor Francis R. Shunk and Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. 
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At New Kingston, or what was to be the site of New 
Kingston, we shall find Joseph Junkin. Junkin was a 
Covenanter who would not sit under the ministrations of 
Thomson or Caven, but worshipped in the celebrated “ Jun- 
kin tent” which stood on his land. He built a stone house 
that is still standing. His son Joseph was in the battle of 
Brandywine, and was wounded at the White Horse in Ches- 
ter County. One of his grandsons was the Rev. Dr. George 
Junkin, an eminent Presbyterian divine, and Judge Benja- 
min Junkin, of Perry County, is one of his descendants. 
One of Joseph Junkin’s Covenanter neighbors was Robert 
Bell, whose son Samuel had a thrilling battle with three 
Indians on Shearman’s Creek, in which he killed all of his 
red foes. 

I would like to carry you backward from New Kingston 
for a visit to Samuel Lamb, the stone-mason, famous for his 
chimneys, of whom it was said “he plumbed his corners 
with spittle,”—that is, he would spit down the corner to see 
if it was plumb,—and his patriotic daughter Peggy, who 
said to one of her brothers during the Revolution, “ Go, and 
sooner come home a corpse than a coward;” and to the 
vigorous James Galbraith, whose son Andrew was major of 
Colonel Watts’s battalion in 1776, and was captured at Fort 
Washington. James Galbraith’s wife was a daughter of 
Bertram, the pastor at Derry. Their descendants are still 
represented in many of the prominent families of the valley. 
From Galbraith’s it would be pleasant to go to the mill built 
by the Rev. Richard Peters, the speculative secretary of the 
Province, and from there to make an excursion along the 
Yellow Breeches as far as Craighead’s and Mount Holly, but 
we must keep on the high-road to Meeting-House Springs, 
which is as near to the future county-seat as we shall be able 
to find shelter. 

As we stand among the few tombs, some of them with 
armorial bearings, in the new burial-ground on the bluff 
above the Conodoguinet, a delightful panorama unrolls be- 
fore us. | Around us are the lands of John Davis, afterwards 
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colonel of a regiment of Associators that saw service in the 
Revolution; William Dunbar, collector of taxes for West 
Pennsborough, who was still living at the close of the cen- 
tury; Andrew Forbes, whom some of our early historians 
called Forbush; David Williams, an elder of Meeting-House 
Springs Church; James Blaine, the father of Colonel 
Ephraim Blaine, of Revolutionary distinction, and immi- 
grant ancestor of James Gillespie Blaine; Richard Parker, 
the grandfather of Alexander Parker, also a distinguished 
Revolutionary soldier; William Armstrong’s “settlement,” 
between the springs and the cave; and Thomas Wilson, one 
of the first justices of the county, on the Conodoguinet, 
near the mill-seat where Colonel Blaine built a mill in 1772, 
afterwards Henderson’s, but no longer in existence. East of 
Blaine’s mill, or rather mill-seat, is James Smith, by some 
writers believed to have been the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and at the mouth of Le Tort’s Spring is 
the mill built by Roland Chambers, one of the first on the 
Conodoguinet. Jonathan Holmes, a lieutenant in Colonel 
Benjamin Chambers’s battalion in 1748, is south of Smith, 
and Patrick and William Davidson, William Gillingham, 
James Kilgore, Peter Wilkie, and John McClure are on and 
around the site of Carlisle. It may be that William Thomp- 
son, a captain of horse in the French and Indian War, 
colonel of the First Pennsylvania Battalion of Riflemen in 
1775, and a brigadier-general in 1776, had already built his 
mill on the Conodoguinet, above the primitive church-yard 
where we are taking our survey of the valley. 

It is a striking attribute of our pioneers, wherever we find 
them, that most of them were the ancestors of a distinguished 
posterity. The Blaine example is too familiar to need am- 
plification. Alexander Parker served in the Pennsylvania 
Line throughout the Revolution and rose to the rank of 
major. He afterwards founded the town of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. His sister Agnes married William Denny, 
and their son Ebenezer was the first mayor of Pittsburgh. 
William Armstrong was a brother of General John Arm- 
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strong, a lieutenant in Colonel John Armstrong’s battalion 
in 1755, and a captain in the Kittanning Expedition in 1764. 
John Armstrong was one of the founders of Carlisle, and 
the most distinguished of the Cumberland Valley leaders in 
the Indian wars. His son John, author of the famous New- 
burg letter in 1783, was Secretary of War in President 
Madison’s Cabinet at the beginning of the War of 1812. 
Through him the Astor family secured a Revolutionary an- 
cestry. Thomas Wilson’s son, James Armstrong Wilson, 
was a captain in the Revolution and an eminent lawyer. 
Roland Chambers was the first settler at the village of Mid- 
dlesex. His son John inherited the mill property and 
founded the village. One of Patrick Davidson’s sons, George, 
removed to North Carolina, and was the father of General 
William Davidson. William B. McClure, the eminent law- 
yer and jurist of Pittsburgh, was descended from John Mc- 
Clure, of Carlisle, and Charles McClure, another descendant, 
was a member of the Legislature in 1835, and Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, 1843-45. Probably no officer of the 
Revolution was more intensely American in his environment 
than General Thompson. Not only was his wife a sister of 
George Ross, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but one of her sisters married George Read, an- 
other signer, while one of his sisters became the wife of 
George Read, the son of the signer. 

If we were able to make a détour into South Middleton 
Township we should find some families fully as interesting 
as those we have already met. The most noteworthy of 
these are the Moore, Weakley, Craighead, and Denny fami- 
lies. James Moore came from Ireland by way of Maryland 
and ‘took up several thousand acres of land on the Yellow 
Breeches soon after 1730. His eldest son, William, was 
active with the Cumberland County Associators in the Revo- 
lution, and was Associate Judge in 1800. Another son, 
John Robert, was with Wayne at Paoli and Washington at 
Valley Forge. John R. married Nancy, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Johnston, of Greencastle. The venerable Johnston 
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Moore, who lives at “ Mooreland,” in Carlisle, and is the 
owner of “ Bonny Brook,” one of the finest trout preserves 
in the State, is their son. James M. Weakley, Professor of 
Pleading in Dickinson Law School, and a State Senator, 
1871-74, is a son of the third James Weakley. The first 
James, it is claimed, settled on the Yellow Breeches as early 
as 1725. The Craigheads of Craighead’s, who recently held 
a family reunion on the homestead, are descended from 
John, a cousin of the Rev. Thomas Craighead. John was 
the father of the Rev. John Craighead, the celebrated pastor 
at Rocky Spring. William and Walter Denny, brothers, 
came from Chester County in 1745. Walter was a captain 
in Colonel Davis’s battalion, and was killed in the affair at 
the Crooked Billet.’ One of his sons was with the company 
and was captured. Walter was the father of the Rev. David 
Denny, for thirty-eight years pastor of the Falling Spring 
Church. | 

Resuming our journey and passing westward along the 
high-road, we come to a large tract of land, four miles from 
Carlisle, owned by Archibald McAllister. He was the an- 
cestor of the family of which the late Ward McAllister, the 
leader of the Four Hundred in New York city, was a scion. 
It has been claimed that he built the second mill west of the 
Susquehanna, on McAllister’s Spring. His son Richard was 
the founder of McAllisters’-Town, now Hanover, in York 
County, and he was colonel of a battalion of York County 
Associators, which he carried to Amboy as part of the 
“Flying Camp” in the summer of 1776. Another son, 
Archibald, was a captain in Colonel Hartley’s regiment, 

1 This is asserted in a memoir of Ebenezer Denny by William H. 
Denny, published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania as an intro- 
duction to Ebenezer Denny’s ‘‘Journal.’’ The statement is questioned 
because Captain Walter Denny’s name is retained in the roster of the 
Associated Battalions, May 14, 1778, and in the incomplete roster, May 
11, 1779. As the affair at the Crooked Billet occurred May 1, 1778, it 
would have been easy to include his name two weeks later, through igno- 
rance of his death. The roster of 1779 seems to be mere guesswork. 
John Jordan was captain of the company in 1780. 
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Pennsylvania Line; he acquired the estate that had be- 
longed to Joseph Chambers, at Fort Hunter, and it is still 
in the possession of his descendants. The McAllister family 
is scattered all over the country. 

Among “ Archy” McAllister’s neighbors we must visit 
Robert Dunning, who was lieutenant-colonel of Colonel 
Chambers’s battalion in the Indian alarm of 1748, and his 
brother Ezekiel, sheriff, 1762-65. Robert was an Indian 
trader, and his trading-post, according to Cookson, was five 
miles from Big Spring. We shall also visit James McFar- 
lane at the “old fort,” as the stockade on this tract is called 
in his warrant, and, perhaps, look over his “ New Farm” 
adjoining. The “old fort” was built long before the Indian 
wars, and descended to the Laughlins, who had settled on 
the site of Newville. One of the grandparents of the pres- 
ent generation of Laughlins was born in the “old fort.” 
William McFarlane, a son of James, was a captain in Colonel 
Watts’s battalion, “ Flying Camp,” and was captured at Fort 
Washington in 1776. On Mount Rock Spring is the farm 
of John Davidson, which is still in possession of his de- 
scendants. 

Before proceeding farther westward it is only proper that 
we should make a détour through Frankford Township to 
“ye Blue Mountains” to visit Thomas and Eleanor Butler, 
and their children, “the Fighting Butlers;” and also their 
neighbors, the Gibsons, scarcely less distinguished as soldiers. 
From the latter family came the eminent jurist, John Ban- 
nister Gibson. 

It must have been at the mouth of Big Spring, and not 
at Newville, that Cookson designed to place the county-seat, 
if this locality was chosen instead of Le Tort’s Spring. 
From here, instead of going up by the high-road, through 
the Barrens, to Shippensburg, we shall follow the Cono- 
doguinet to Maclay’s Mill. This region was prolific in In- 
dian fighters and Revolutionary heroes. On the James Jack 
farm near Green Spring, in Newton Township, Fort Carna- 
han was built. It was the centre of a number of sanguinary 
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conflicts. On the opposite side of the Conodoguinet was 
the William Carnahan tract, and James Carnahan, a brother 
of William, bought lands on Green Spring. From William 
came the Rev. J. A. Carnahan, a pioneer preacher in the 
West, and from James the Rev. Dr. Carnahan, President of 
Princeton College. Robert Shannon, of Mifflin Township, 
was the ancestor of Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, Governor of 
Kansas. The Nicholsons on Whiskey Run, even at the time 
of our journey, were extensive slaveholders. This family was 
one of the first to be attacked by the Indians. While the 
men did the fighting the women moulded the bullets and 
loaded the guns. The Williamsons were another family in the 
neighborhood of Fort Carnahan associated with the Indian 
massacres, but the story is only traditional. Still other 
families in Mifflin and Hopewell Townships connected with 
Indian history were the Aigers and Bradys. Joe Aiger, 
sometimes identified as Captain Jack, the wild hunter of 
the Juniata, and Samuel Brady, the famous “ Captain of the 
Spies” of the Revolutionary epoch, have both attributes that 
were borrowed by McHenry for his novel, “ The Spectre of 
the Forest.” We cannot stop to recount their romantic 
histories. 

In Hopewell, near Newburg, we shall find David Magaw, 
one of the five commissioners to settle the bounds of the 
new county. He was the father of three distinguished sons, 
—Colonel Robert Magaw, in command at Fort Washington 
at the time of its capture, November 16,1776; Dr. William 
Magaw, a practising physician at Mercersburg, and surgeon 
of Colonel Thompson’s Battalion of Riflemen, in 1775; and 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, one of the first graduates of 
the College of Philadelphia, and Vice-Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The distinction of the sons is a me- 
morial of the father. 

Along the North Mountain in Hopewell and Lurgan a 
sojourner at the middle of the last century would have heard 
some remarkable stories of early settlement. For instance, 
there is a tradition that Thomas Pomeroy settled on a large 
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tract on the Roxbury and Newburg Road, two miles from 
Roxbury, about 1730. He was the ancestor of the Pomeroys 
of Franklin and Juniata Counties. Although born in Ire- 
land, he was of Huguenot extraction. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the year of his settlement has been antedated. 
Again, it is asserted that Joseph McElwain settled in Three- 
Square Hollow in 1717. If sustained this would antedate 
the erection of Le Tort’s cabin at Carlisle. It sounds like 
a three-square story. Furthermore, it has been supposed 
that the Herron, Young, and Watt tracts, above Middle 
Spring, in what is now Southampton Township, Franklin 
County, was the first land taken up in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, because they were, it was alleged, previously assigned to 
Benjamin Furley. Furley lived in Holland, and his dealings 
with Penn date back to 1680. The use of his name sounds 
very much like a trick upon the actual settlers. 

And now we are in the heart of the Middle Spring settle- 
ment. Standing on the hill overlooking Maclay’s Mill we 
have a glorious vision before us. The winding Conodoguinet 
glitters in the sunshine from so many points in its tortuous 
course that it seems to be playing “hide and seek” with 
the pine thickets that mingle their resinous breath with the 
haze that hangs over the stream. The mountains that mark 
the two sides of the valley seem so near that they give the 
impression that they once had a mind to embrace each other, 
and cut the broad vale in two midway between the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac. At our feet are the paternal acres 
of the Maclays. The immigrants were two brothers, Charles 
and John, and their children. Charles had four sons,—John, 
William, Charles, and Samuel. This John was a member 
of the Carpenters’ Hall Convention in 1776, that framed 
our first State Constitution. William was the colleague of 
Robert Morris in the United States Senate in the first Con- 
gress, and the first Democrat. Samuel was also a United 
States Senator, but was compelled to resign at the dictation 
of Michael Leib, the master of the Democratic “ machine” 
in Pennsylvania at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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The Maclays have always been prominent in public affairs. 
William, a son of John, of Carpenters’ Hall fame, was a 
member of Congress, 1815-19. John’s son, David, was a 
member of the Legislature, 1812-14, and David’s son, David, 
now living in Chambersburg at the age of ninety-two, in 
1851-52. The first David’s grandson, David, is chairman 
of the Franklin County Republican Committee. John, a 
brother of William and David, sons of John, was sheriff of 
Franklin County, 1820-23. John Maclay, a brother of 
Charles the immigrant, and an elder in Middle Spring 
Church in 1747, had two sons, John and Charles. This 
Charles was a captain in Colonel Dunlop’s battalion, and was 
killed in the affair at the Crooked Billet. The Maclays are 
descended from the Barons Fingal of Ireland. By inter- 
marriage the Maclay family is one of the most extensive in 
its ramifications in this country. 

South of us is the Middle Spring Church, around and be- 
yond which are Robert Chambers, a brother of Benjamin; 
John Williamson, the grandfather of the Rev. Dr. John 
Williamson Nevin, and the father of the celebrated Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, whose name was associated with that of 
Franklin in the matter of the Hutchinson letters; the Mor- 
rows, of whom one Charles was a captain in Colonel Ben- 
jamin Chambers’s battalion in 1748; the Hannas, from one 
of whom came General John Andrew Hanna, the lawyer of 
Carlisle and Harrisburg; John Reynolds, an elder in Middle 
Spring Church, and the head of a family prominent down 
to our time; Colonel James Dunlop, father of Andrew 
Dunlop, of the Franklin County Bar, who married Sarah 
Bella, daughter of General James Chambers, and grand- 
father of James Dunlop, the compiler of Dunlop’s “ Digest ;” 
John Culbertson,' the ancestor of the Culbertson families of 


1 This statement is vigorously denied by some of the descendants of 
the ‘‘three Irish brothers,’’ Alexander, Joseph, and Samuel, who settled 
near one another in ‘‘Culbertson’s Row,’’ Franklin County. But the 
denial involves the necessity of ignoring John, who was one of the orig- 
inal settlers of Shippensburg, 1730-33 ; James, who was a taxpayer in 
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Franklin County, and the father of Captain Alexander Cul- 
bertson, killed in battle with the Indians at Sidling Hill, in 
1756, with twenty of his command; and John Rippey, whose 
son, William, was a captain in Colonel William Irvine’s bat- 
talion in the second Canada Expedition, 1776-77. Captain 
Rippey’s company, one of the most typical of the Scotch- 
Irish companies from the Cumberland Valley in the Revolu- 
tion, was almost wholly a Shippensburg and Middle Spring 
organization. 

Above Maclay’s Mill emigration followed the course of 
the Conodoguinet to Roxbury Gap and into Path Valley, 
but the most important settlements were on Herron’s Branch 
and its tributaries, on both sides of the ridge that marks the 
divide of the water-sheds of the Susquehanna and Potomac. 
At the mouth of the branch were the Herrons, from one of 
whom the Rev. Dr. Francis Herron was descended, and near 
them was William Linn, the father of Rev. Dr. William 
Linn, pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church in New York city, 
and grandfather of the Rev. John Blair Linn, poet and 
drainatist as well as divine. Others equally noteworthy 
were the Irwins, Breckenridges, and Culbertsons, of Culbert- 
son’s Row. The Irwin family produced many prominent 
business-men; the Breckenridges were allied with the 


Hopewell and Lurgan, 1750; Oliver, also of Lurgan at the same time ; 
and Robert, who took up lands in Peters as early as 1743. The first of 
the Culbertson name to come to America was John, who emigrated in 
1712 and settled in Chester County. His name disappeared from the 
tax records after 1726. The account of him and his descendants in the 
‘*Culbertson Genealogy’ is very obscure. One son, John, died in 
Chester County in 1767. Robert, of Peters Township, may have been 
the elder John’s son. In that case he is the ancestor of the Culbertsons 
of Virginia and North Carolina. All this brings us no nearer to John, 
of Shippensburg, and leaves James and Oliver unaccounted for. Our 
information touching the antecedents of Alexander, Joseph, and Samuel 
of the ‘‘Row’’ is equally meagre. How I reached the conclusion that 
John, of Shippensburg, was the ancestor of the Culbertsons of Franklin 
County I do not remember ; but I found it in my notes, made a number 
of years ago, and I have concluded to let it stand until refuted. 
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Breckenridge families of Virginia and Kentucky; and of 
the Culbertsons, one, Samuel, was colonel of a battalion of 
Associators, while his cousin Robert was lieutenant-colonel 
of Colonel Dunlop’s battalion. 

Sweeping westward, north of the ridge were more Cul- 
bertsons, and the Cessna, Finley, Henderson, McConnell, 
and McCammont families. James McCammont, the younger, 
who lived near Upper Strasburg, was almost as celebrated an 
Indian fighter as the Bradys, and he had an interesting Rev- 
olutionary history. He was major of Colonel Culbertson’s 
battalion, but, as a member of the Convention in 1788, he 
was opposed to the ratification of the Federal Constitution, 
and absented himself from the House to break a quorum. 
He was taken out of his bed by Captain John Barry and 
thrust into the Chamber, after which the doors were locked 
and the Constitution ratified. In what is now Hamilton 
Township we shall find Joseph Armstrong and Matthew 
Patton. That Armstrong was a very early settler we know 
from the fact that he joined with Benjamin Chambers and 
others, in 1738, in the agreement to pay the Rev. Samuel 
Thomson the arrearages due him for preaching to the people 
of Conococheague. He commanded a company in Colonel 
John Armstrong’s battalion at the beginning of the French 
and Indian War, and was a member of the Assembly in 
1758-59. His son, born in 1739, known as Colonel Joseph, 
commanded a battalion of Cumberland County militia in 
1776, one of the battalions of which we have meagre knowl- 
edge. One of the companies in this almost unknown bat- 
talion was commanded by Captain Samuel Culbertson, with 
John Culbertson as lieutenant, and the Rev. John Craighead, 
Robert and Joseph Culbertson, and James Finley as privates. 
Another company was under Captain James McConnell, 
with John McConnell as lieutenant. Lieutenant Matthew 
McConnell, of Captain James Chambers’s company in 1775, 
was of this family. Matthew Patton was the ancestor of the 
Patton family of Peters and Montgomery, prominent down 
to our time. Samuel Patton is quoted as a captain in Colo- 
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nel Joseph Armstrong’s battalion, as well as Robert Cul- 
bertson, Charles Maclay, and John Rea. 

In what is now St. Thomas Township we shall find Robert 
Cluggage, James Campbell, James McFarland, and John 
Holliday. Cluggage removed to the neighborhood of Shir- 
leysburg, and his son Robert was captain of the Bedford 
County company in Colonel Thompson’s Battalion of Rifle- 
men in 1775. Campbell, a captain of horse of the house of 
Argyle in the Scottish rising of 1745, was the grandfather 
of General Charles T. Campbell. McFarland was the ances- 
tor of our McFarlands, and Holliday was one of a family 
that was very active in the development of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. All these are represented in the rosters of 
officers of the Revolution. St. Thomas was a part of Peters 
Township at the time of the organization of Cumberland 
County. In what is still Peters the earliest settler was Wil- 
liam McDowell. The McDowell tradition is that he settled 
on his farm near Bridgeport, where was McDowell’s fort of 
Indian warfare, about a year after the settlement of Ben- 
jamin Chambers at Falling Spring. This was probably in 
1735. He was driven away by the Indians in 1759, and 
died at Wrightsville, in York County. He was buried in 
the graveyard at Donegal. Of his sons, William was an 
officer of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolution, John 
became Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas was the father of our venerable townsman, William 
H. McDowell. John was the first native of the county ad- 
mitted to the Franklin County Bar. Parnell’s Knob, under 
the shadow of which the McDowells lived, has been so called 
beyond the memory of man in this section; we know noth- 
ing of Parnell, not even his Christian name. Robert Me- 
Coy, one of the commissioners to settle the bounds of the 
county, lived in what is now Montgomery Township. It is 
evident that he was a prominent man in the affairs of the 
valley, but we have entirely forgotten him. His neighbor, 
William Maxwell, was one of the first justices of the 
county. James Black was the first settler on the site of 
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Mercersburg. Black was quickly followed by William 
Smith, also one of the justices of the peace at a later period. 
William was the brother-in-law of James Smith, the hero of 
the opening chapter in “ Border Life.” Even at this early 
period Dr. Hugh Mercer was practising physic in the 
families of these pioneers. But the parents from whom 
came the two most distinguished of the sons of Franklin 
County were yet to come,—those of William Findlay, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and James Buchanan, President of 
the United States. 

Swinging from West to East Conococheague, we cannot 
tarry long by the way. When we reach the crossing west 
of what is now Greencastle, we will find James Rody settled 
on the tract which Andrew G. McLanahan sold to the Mor- 
mons more than half a century ago. The Kennedy settle- 
ment is not far away at the confluence of the two branches. 
Lazarus Kennedy, a descendant of John, the settler, died 
there within four years. Where Greencastle now stands is 
the farm of William Allison. It was many years later that 
the town was laid out by his son John. John Allison was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Convention of 1776 and of the 
convention to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787. He 
was also colonel of one of the Cumberland Valley regiments 
of the “Flying Camp” in the Jersey campaign of 1776. A 
mile to the eastward is the “Old Red Meeting-House,” and 
around it are some of the earliest settlers of Antrim,—Jacob 
Snively, James Johnston, and Joseph Crunkleton. Crunkle- 
ton attempted to found the town of Crunkleton, but it died 
“a-borning.” The present Snively family of Greencastle and 
its vicinity are descendants of the “honest Swiss,” Jacob 
Snively, at whose house the Rev. Michael Schlatter was a 
guest in 1749. James Johnston was the ancestor of a dis- 
tinguished posterity. Three of his sons—James, John, and 
Thomas—were respectively lieutenant-colonel, major, and 
adjutant of Colonel Abraham Smith’s battalion of Cumber- 
land County Associators in 1777-78. In 1780 James Johns- 
ton commanded the battalion and Thomas was a captain. 
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Another son, Dr. Robert Johnston, was a distinguished sur- 
geon in the Revolution, and it was with him that President 
Washington stopped to dine when he was on his way to 
quell the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. Thomas Johnston 
was an ancestor on the maternal side of Johnston Moore, 
of Carlisle, and Dr. Johnston McLanahan, of our Society. 
Abraham Smith, who commanded the battalion in which the 
Johnstons held such conspicuous rank, was in Antrim 
Township before 1747, and James McLanahan, the ancestor 
of the McLanahans, before 1742. One of James McLana- 
han’s grandsons was James X. McLanahan, member of 
Congress from this district, 1849-53. Others of the early 
settlers whose posterity I might trace for you if I had time 
were John Mitchell, David Scott, Joseph Alexander, Thomas 
Brown, and Henry Pawling. Near Brown’s Mill was John 
Potter. He was the first sheriff of Cumberland County. 
One of his sons, Thomas, was killed by the Indians at the 
time the Bard family was captured in Adams County, where 
he was on a visit. Another son, James, was brigadier- 
general of the Pennsylvania militia with Washington’s army 
in 1777. Whether he was a good fighter I cannot say, but 
I know that in his letters to Washington his spelling was 
execrable. 

But here we are at home. We have little knowledge of 
the early settlers near Falling Spring, outside of Colonel 
Benjamin Chambers, upon whom the Muse of History con- 
ferred her most precious gifts, to the exclusion even of his 
own son, Colonel James Chambers, who took a company of 
riflemen from this part of the valley to Cambridge in 1775, 
and was lieutenant-colonel and colonel of the First Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Line, 1776-81. James Chambers’s son Benja- 
min bore a conspicuous part in the organization of Indiana 
as a State, but we have entirely forgotten him. 

Such were the men of whom “ Old Mother Cumberland” 
was the mother. 
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FRIENDS’ BURIAL-GROUND, BURLINGTON, NEW 
JERSEY. 


BY ROWLAND J. DUTTON. 


Tue writer has been requested to prepare a sketch of the 
title to the Friends’ Burial-Ground in Burlington, New 
Jersey, and to furnish a list of the interments therein, so far 
as a record of them has been kept, under the belief that 
there are many descendants and collateral relatives of those 
named upon the record who would be interested in such a 
paper. In colonial times Burlington was closely allied with 
Philadelphia in its social and business interests and inter- 
course; consequently, many families residing in Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood are included in the above-men- 
tioned descendants. 

Charles IL. of England having granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York, his heirs and assigns, an extensive tract of 
land, part of which was what is now the State of New Jer- 
sey, the latter “by his deeds of lease and release bearing 
date 23rd and 24th day of June 1664” granted to John 
Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret the tract by which 
they became sole proprietors of New Jersey. About 1675 
Lord Berkley sold his half to John Fenwick in trust for 
Edward Byllinge and his assigns. Tuere being some differ- 
ences between Fenwick and Byllinge, they were settled to 
their satisfaction by the offices of William Penn. The latter 
was prevailed upon by Byllinge to take the trust of said 
tract in connection with Gawen Laurie and Nicholas Lucas, 
two of Byllinge’s creditors. 

Among the purchasers of portions of the above-named 
tract were two companies, one of Friends from Yorkshire, 
and the other of Friends from London, who together founded 
the town on the present site of the city of Burlington. 

The first deed found relating to the property upon which 
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the Friends’ Meeting-House stands, and which includes the 
burial-ground, is as follows, viz. : 


*Tbis Mndenture, Made the fourteenth day of the Twelfth Month 
Commonly Called February, in the year of Our Lord, according to the 
Computation used in England, One thousand six hundred and ninety & 
two—Betweene Sarah Farr of Farrsfield in the County of Burlington, in 
the Province of West New Jersey, widdow, Relic & Executrix of Elias 
Farr late of Farrsfield afores’d yeoman, deceased, of one part And Thomas 
Gardner of Burlington in the said County of Burlington Yeoman, Rich- 
ard Bassnett of the same, Innholder, James Marshall of the same M°ch* : 
Henry Grubb of the same Innhold’', John Daye of the County of Bur- 
lington aforesaid, Yeoman, Isaac Marriott of Burlington aforesaid M°ch* : 
James Hill of the same, Cord wayner, and Peter Frettwell of the same, 
Tanner, of the other part. 

‘WHEREAS, the aforesaid Elias Farr (the late husband of the said 
Sarah Farr) by his last Will and Testament, bearing date the Five & 
Twentieth day of December Anno 1691—after several sums of Money or 
Legacies by him therein given, and bequeathed, did nominate make and 
ordayne the said Sarah Farr (his wife) full and sole Executrix of his said 
Last Will and Testament, to whom he did therein give & bequeath (after 
sundry Charges, Debts and Legacies paid and discharged) all the residue 
of his Estate both reall and personall whatsoever and wheresoever not 
therein given and bequeathed As by this same Last Will & Testament 
(duly and legally proved att Burlington aforesaid, and remaining in the 
Registers office there) reference thereunto being had may fully and att 
large appear. 

‘* Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, that as well for and in Con- 
sideration of Tenn shillings currant money within the Province aforesaid 
by the said Thomas Gardner, Richard Bassnett, James Marshall, Henry 
Grubb, John Daye, Isaac Marriott, James Hill & Peter Frettwell to her 
the said Sarah Farr, before the sealing and delivery thereof, in hand paid 
whereof and wherewith shee doth hereby acknowledge herself fully satis- 
fied, contented and paid—as also, and more especially for and in con- 
sideration of the love, favor and affection which she hath and beareth 
towards that Society, Body or Congregation of Friends in Burlington 
aforesaid (commonly called Quakers) with whom shee doth now join in 
fellowshippe, congregate and walk: And to the intent therefor, that the 
land and premises hereinafter mentioned and expressed, shall and may 
from henceforth forever hereafter, Enure, continue, remain, and be to 
and for the peculiar benefit, accommodation, advantage, and behoofe, of 
the same society, or body of Friends, successively, shee the said Sarah 
Farr hath given, granted, and Sold, Allyened, Enfeoffed, and Confirmed, 
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and by these presents doth fully, clearly and absolutely give, grant, and 
Sell Alyen Enfeoffe and Confirm unto the said Thomas Gardner, Richard 
Bassnett, James Marshall, Henry Grubb, John Daye, Isaac Marriott, 
James Hill & Peter Frettwell Feoffees in Trust and to their successors 
from time to time successively to be nominated, elected, and chosen upon 
the decease of any of the Feoffees by their surviving Feoffees or the major 
part of them forever—One peece or parcel of land fronting the High 
Street in Burlington aforesaid being part or parcell of the land to her the 
said Sarah Farr there laid forth and surveyed for her Towne Lot and to 
her apperteyning in right of her share or shares of Land in the said Prov- 
ince of West New Jersey which said granted or hereby mentioned to be 
granted peece or parcell of Land containes in Breadth Seaventy four foot 
and in Length extending to the next street called Wood Street Westerly 
and agjoyning southerly upon the other Parcell of Land to her the said 
Sarah Farr belonging, Conteyning Forty foot in Breadth (and which was 
with the said Seaventy foure foot of Land hereby granted also laid forth 
and surveyed to and for her the said Sarah) And adjoyning northerly 
upon the Land commonly called John Pennford’s Land.—Together alsoe 
with all and singular wayes, waters, easements, priviledges, advantages, 
and appurtances whatsoever to the said granted or mentioned to be 
granted premises belonging or in anywise apperteyning—And all the 
Estate, Right, Tytle, Interest, use, possession, property, Clayme and de- 
mand whatsoever of her the said Sarah Farr as well in Law as in Equity, 
and either of them of in or unto the same, or any part or parcell thereof. 
—aAnd the Reversion and Reversions Remainder and Remainders thereof 
—and of every part thereof—To HAVE and to hold the said Lott of Land 
and granted Premises and every part and parcell thereof with the Ap- 
purtenances unto the said Feoffees and to their Successor and Successors, 
successively elected and chosen from time to time as aforesaid forever— 
In trust nevertheless to and for the onely use and uses hereinafter per- 
ticularly mentioned and expressed and to or for noe other use intent, or 
purpose whatsoever—That is to say such part thereof for a convenient 
Burying place or burying ground and the other part thereof for the 
Erecting of such Building and Buildings thereupon with such suitable 
conveniences to the same As in the judgement and discretion of the said 
Feoffees and their successors for the time then being or the major part of 
them from time to time seem most meet and expedient—The same Bury- 
ing ground when laid forth, and Building and Buildings when erected 
with the Conveniences thereto as aforesaid, and the issues, proffitts and 
advantages thereof, to be, Continue and Remain to and for the use, 
benefit and advantage of the same Society or body of Friends as afore- 
said forevermore—And the said Sarah Farr for herselfe, her Heirs Ex- 
ecutors and Administrators doth covenant, grant, and agree to and with 
the said Feoffees and their successors by these presents in manner and 
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forme following (That is to say) That shee the said Sarah Farr att the 
time of th’ ensealing and delivery of those presents hath good right, full 
power, and absolute and lawfull authority to give grant Alyen, Convey 
and Confirm the said peece or parcell of Land and all other the said 
granted or mentioned to be granted with th’ appurtenances (to and for 
the use and behoof aforesaid) unto the said Feoffees and their Successors, 
as aforesaid forever, according to the tenour true intent and meaning of 
these presents, And alsoe that shee the said Sarah Farr and her Heirs, 
Executors, and Administrators, the said peece or parcell of Land hereby 
given, granted and sold or mentioned or intended to be herein and hereby 
granted and sold with the rights priviledges advantages and Appurtances 
thereto belonging unto the said Feoffees and their successors forever 
(from time to time to be elected as aforesaid) against her the said Sarah 
Farr and her Heirs and against the Heirs of the aforesaid Elias Farr and 
against all and every other person and persons whatsoever lawfully Claym- 
ing or to Claym by from or under her, them, or any of them, shall and 
will Warrant and forever defend by these presents—And further that the 
said Feoffees and their successors as aforesaid (for by and under the yearly 
Quit Rents accustomarily from henceforth issuing and payable forth of 
the said granted premises unto the Chiefe Lord or Lords of the said 
Province) shall or lawfully may from time to time and att all times for- 
ever hereafter peaceably and quietly have hold occupie posesse and injoy 
the said peece or parcel of Land and granted premises and every part and 
parcel thereof with th’ appurtenances and take and receive the issues 
profitts and advantages thereof to the onely use and uses in these pres- 
ents before declared without the Lawful Lett, Suit, Trouble, denyal, 
Eviction and Ejection, molestation or disturbance of her the said Sarah 
Farr, her Heirs, Executors or Administrators or of from or by the Heires 
of the aforesaid Elias Farr or of any other person or persons whatsoever 
lawfully Clayming or to Clayme by from or under her them or any of 
them, or by her, their, or any of their means assent, consent, act, Title 
privity or procurement. 

‘‘Anp LastLy that shee the said Sarah Farr and her Heires, shall 
& will at all and every time and times, hereafter during the tyme and 
space of Seaven yeares next ensuing the date hereof, att the reasonable 
request, Costs and charges of the said Feoffees and their Successors afore- 
said or the major part of them, make doe, acknowledge, and execute or 
cause or procure to be made done, acknowledged and executed all and 
every or any such further and other lawful Act and Acts, Thing and 
Things Conveyances and Assurances in the Law whatsoever for the fur- 
ther, better, more full, and perfect Conveying Confirming, and Assuring 
the said granted premises and every and any part or parcell thereof with 
th’ appurtenances unto the said Feoffees and their successors for the time 
being aforesaid forever to the use and uses aforesaid according to the 
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purport, true intent and meaning of these presents As by the said Feoffees 
and their Successors for the tyme then being or the major part of them 
shall be reasonably devised, advised, or required Soe as the Person or 
Persons to whom such request shall be made be not Compelled or hereby 
or thereby Compellably to Travel or goe further than to the Town of 
Burlington aforesaid for the making doeing or Executing thereof And 
soe as such further Assurance Contained noe further or other Covenants 
or Warranty than according to the Tenour of these presents. 

‘‘In Witness whereof the said partie First above named to this 
present Indenture hath sett her hand and hereunto affixed her seale the 
day and yeare First above written. 

(Signed) ‘“‘SaRAH FARR [SEAL] 
‘*Signed, sealed and delivered 
the day and yeare that 
is within written 
‘*Tn the presence of us, 
‘* EDWARD HUNLOKE 
Dep. Gov". 

‘*THO. REVEL Justice 

‘* THOMAS BIBB 

‘WILLIAM W. GILL 

his 


‘MICHAEL X BOULD.’’ 
mark 


The next deed in order of date is the following, which 
conveys what is now the whole property occupied by the 
meeting-house and burial-grounds, extending from High 
Street, uniform width, to Wood Street, which is as follows, 
viz. : 


“ Tbis Mndenture, Made the Twentieth third day of October in 
the Seventh yeare of the Reigne of Anne of Great Brittain, France & 
Ireland Queen &c and in the year of Our Lord One thousand Seven 
hundred and Eight 

‘*BETWEEN John Rudyard of Perth Amboy within the County of 
Middlesex & Province of New Jersey, Mariner, of the One part, And 
Samuel Bunton, of Chesterfield, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and 
Thomas Raper of the Town of Burlington, all of the County of Burling- 
ton and Province afforesaid, of the other part—Witnesseth 

‘*WHEREAS Thomas Rudyard Esq. did together with John Riges Cit- 
izen and Skinner of London Purches of William Penn of Rickmansworth, 
in the County of Hertford Esq, Gawen Laurie of London Merchant, 
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Nicholas Lucas off Hertford in the County of Hertford, Malster, and 
Edward Bylling of Westminster, County of Midelses Gen“, one equal 
and undivided hundredth part of that tract of land in America Called & 
known by the name of West New Jersey now the Westerly Devision of 
New Jersey, to be Equally Divided between the said Thomas Rudyard 
& John Riges as tennants in Comon, as by theire Deed of Lease and 
Release bareing Date the first and second days of March Anno y* 
Domi 1676 Relation thereunto being had it may & will more att Large 
Appear. 

‘* AND WHEREAS the Said Thomas Rudyard, Deceased, by his Last 
Will and testament bareing Date on or about the seventh day of Decem- 
ber in the year of Our Lord for One thousand Six hundred Eighty and 
five Did Give and Devise unto the said John Rudyard party to these 
presents by the Name of John Rudyard his Natural son, the above men- 
tioned and Recited halfe propriety or hundred part, but for want of Words 
of Inheritance, in the Said Last Will and testament doth only Extend to 
an Estate for Life, As by Said Last Will and testament may more att 
Large Appear.—AND WHEREAS, Benjamin Rudyard Deceased, the Son 
and Heire of the Said Thomas Rudyard Deceased, Did by Good and 
Sufficient Conveyance in the Law Did Grant Bargaine Sell Release 
Assure Confirm unto George Willocks of Perth Amboy Within the Prov- 
ince, Marchant, And Margaret his Wife Daughter of the Said Thomas 
Rudyard Deceased, all the Lands, Proprietys, Plantations Reversions, 
Remainders, and Appurtenances Which Desended to him as heire 
abovesaid Within the Provinces of East and West New Jersey—now the 
Province of New Jersey to them and theire heirs forever, as in and by a 
Cartaine Deed or Instrument Remaining upon y* Publick Records of 
New Jersey and bareing Date the thirtenth day of Febuary Anna Domini 
1692 may more att Large Appear. Now the said George Willocks and 
Margaret his Wife by their Indenture of Convayance bareing Dated the 
twelfe day of October Anno Domino 1708 hath in these Words Given 
Granted alleined Remised and Released (amongst other Lands) one tract 
of Land Lying and Being in Burlington aforesaid Containing One acre 
and halfe and Lyeth on y* West Side of the High Street, and so back- 
wards to the next Street. 

‘* WITNESSETH that the said George Willocks and Margaret his Wife, 
the only surviving Child of the said Thomas Rudyard Deceased for the 
Love and Affection they bare unto the said John Rudyard as well as for 
and in Consideration of y* sume of five Shillings the Receipt Whereof 
they do hereby acknowledge Have Given Granted Alleined Remised Re- 
leased and forever Quited Clayme unto y°* said John Rudyard his heirs 
and Assignes all the Estate, Right title Intrust Reversion Remainder 
Clayme and Demand that they the said George Willocks and Margaret 
his Wife have or ought to have Either by vertue of the Above Mentioned 
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Conveyance from Benjamin Rudyard or by Right of Inheritance as being 
the only surviving Child of said Thomas Rudyard Deceased to y*® Lands 
therein mentioned &c 

‘Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that for and In Consideration 
of the Just and full Sume of Sixty pounds Curent silver money within 
the Westerly Division of said Province of New Jersey by them the said 
Samuel Bunton, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, & Thomas Raper in 
hand paid att and befor the Ensealing and Delivery of these presents the 
Receipt whereof hee the said John Rudyard doth hereby acknowledge 
and therewith holdeth himselfe fully Sattisfied Contented and paid—doth 
hereby fully and Clearly and Absolutely Acquit Release and Discharge 
them the said Samuel Bunton Peter Frettwell Thomas Gardiner, and 
Thomas Raper, their and Every of their heirs, Executors Administrators 
and Assignes forever by these presents—by these presents Hath Granted 
Bargained and Sold Aliened Enfeofed and Confirmed and by these pres- 
ents doth fully and Freely Grant bargaine and sell Enfeofe and Confirm 
unto them the said Samuel Bunton, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner 
and Thomas Raper theire heirs and Assigns forever—One tract of Land 
Lying and being on y* West Side of the High Street in Burlington afore- 
said Containing One acre and halfe and Runneth back to the Second 
Street and it that tract of Land whereon the people called Quakers hath 
Builded their Meeting house &e— 

‘*To Gether With all and singular the Ways Passages Yards Backsides 
Buildings Mines Mineralls and all other the Royalties Proffittes Comod- 
ities Hereditaments and appurtanances unto the Said One Acre and halfe 
of Land, belonging or in any Wise Appertaining. And all the Right 
title Intrust Possession Propriety Clayme and Demand Whatsoever of 
him the said John Rudyard both in Law or Equity of into or Out of the 
hereby Granted Land and Premises with their Appurtenances and Every 
part and parcell thereof and the Reversion and Reversions Remainder 
and Remainders thereof, and of Every part and parcell thereof. To 
Have and to hold the One Acre and halfe of Land and hereby Granted 
and Bargained Premises and Every part and parcell thereof unto them 
the said Samuel Bunton, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and Thomas 
Raper, their heirs and Assignes forevermore—And the said John Rud- 
yard for himself, his heirs Executors Administrators and Every of them 
doth Covenant and Grant to and with them the said Samuel Bunton, 
Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner and Thomas Raper, their heirs and 
Assigns by this presents, that att the time of the Ensealing and Delivery 
of these presents hee the said John Rudyard Hath Good Right full 
Power Lawfull and Absolute Authority to Grant Bargaine and Sell the 
said One acre and halfe of Land and premises and Every part and par- 
cell thereof with appurtenances unto them the said Samuel Bunton, Peter 
Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and Thomas Raper their heirs and Assignes 
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forever,—according to the purport true intent and Meaning of these 
presents. 

‘* AND ALSOE that the said One acre and halfe of Land and premises, 
and Every part and parcell thereof with Appurtenances shall from hence- 
forth forever. Remaine and Continue unto the said Samuel Bunton, Peter 
Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner and Thomas Raper, their heirs and Assignes 
Freely and Clearly Acquitted Exonerated and Discharged of and from 
all and all manner of other and former Bargains, Sales, Gifts, Grants, 
Dowers, Joyntures, Leases, Rents, Charges of Rents Entails, Judgements, 
forfeitures, Executions and all or any other Incumbrances Whatsoever 
further than the Quitt Rents thereout Issueing to our Soveren Lady the 
Queen, her heirs and Successors, and the Arrerages thereof If any be. 

‘*AND ALSOE that them the said Samuel Bunton, Peter Frettwell, 
Thomas Gardiner, and Thomas Raper their heirs and Assignes Shall and 
May from henceforth forever Peaceably and Quietly have hold use occupy 
posses and Enjoy the Said One acre and halfe of Land and premises and 
every part and parcell thereof and Receave and take the Rents, Issues 
and Profitts thereof Without y° let or interuption Deniall or Contradic- 
tion of the said John Rudyard his heirs or assignes or the heirs of 
Thomas Rudyard Deceased or George Willocks or Margaret his Wife or 
their or Either of their heirs or of any other person or any other person 
Clayming or to Clayme under him her or any of them by these presents 
Shall forever be utterly Excluded and Debared 

‘* AND FuRTHER, hee the said John Rudyard and all persons Claym- 
ing or to Clayme by from or under him Shall and Will att all times here- 
after During the Space of Seven Years next Following Date of these 
presents Shall and Will att the Reasionable Request Cost and Charge of 
them the said Samuel Bunton Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and 
Thomas Raper their heirs and Assignes make doe and suffer or cause or 
procure to be made don or suffered all such Further and Other Lawfull 
Cost and Costs Matters or things Whatsoever for the further better more 
full and perfect Convaying and Assuring of the hereby Granted and bar- 
gained Land and premises and Every part and parcell thereof with Ap- 
purtenances unto them the said Samuel Bunton, Peter Frettwell, Thomas 
Gardiner and Thomas Raper, their heirs and Assignes forever, according 
to the true Intent and Meaning of these presents as by the said Samuel 
Bunton, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and Thomas Raper their heirs 
and Assignes shall be Reasionably devised, advised, or Required Soe as 
the person or persons to whom such Request shall be made be not hereby 
compelled or compelable to travill not above the Space of twenty miles 
from the place of his or her usual aboad for the Doeing and Executing 
thereof. 

‘* And soe as such Further Assurances Contain noe other nor Further 
Covenants than in these presents is comprised. 
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‘‘In Witness Whereof the party first above named to these present 
Indenture Hath Interchangably Sett his hand and Seale the Day month 
and year first above written &@— 1708. 

(Signed) ‘Jno. RuDYARD [SEAL] 

‘*Sealed and Delivered 
in the presents off 

his 
“‘GEO. O WILLING 

mark 
“SAMUEL FRETTWELL 
‘*EMANUELL SMITH”’ 


‘* October 23rd 1708 


‘Received then of y* above named Samuel Bunton Peter Frettwell, 
Thomas Gardiner and Thomas Raper y* above mentioned sume of sixty 
pounds being y® full consideration sume for me. 

‘‘JoHn RuDYARD 


Attest 
his 
‘“*GEORGE © WILLING 
mark 


“SAMUEL FRETTWELL 
‘¢ EMANUELL SMITH,’’ 


The above deed is endorsed upon the back : 


** October 23rd 1708— 

‘Then came before me Richard Ingoldsby Esq Left. Gov’ of the 
Provinces of New Jersey and New York the within named John Rud- 
yard and acknowledged the Within Deed to be his act and Deed therefor 
I allow y* same to be Recorded. 

‘* RICHARD INGOLDSBY 

‘January 4" 1711 Entered in the Publique Records of New Jersey 


Lib. A. A. A. Fol. 885 & 386 by me 
“J. E. Bass’ 


[The Thomas Rudyard referred to in this deed was a lawyer of 
London, noted for his assistance at the trial of Penn and Mead. He was 
appointed by the Twelve Proprietors of East Jersey deputy-governor. 
Robert Barclay (author of the Apology) having been appointed for life 
the governor in 1683.—See ‘‘Smith’s History of New Jersey.’’] 


On the 9th day of Fourth month, 1736, all the trustees, 
Samuel Bunting, Peter Frettwell, Thomas Gardiner, and 
Thomas Raper, being deceased,— 
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“ John Bunting the Son and Heir of Samuel Bunting the 
surviving Feoffee who was the longest liver of the afore- 
mentioned Feoffees,” conveyed the one acre and a half to 
William Morris, Richard Smith, Joshua Raper, Daniel 
Smith, Robert Smith, Joshua Barker, Thomas Pryor, John 
Buffin, Marmaduke Watson, in trust. 

The declaration of trust being signed by all the above 
the same day. 

On the 28th day of Ninth month, 1770, William Morris, 
Robert Smith, and Thomas Pryor, surviving trustees under 
the deed of the 9th day of Fourth month, 1736, conveyed 
the one acre and a half in trust to John Hoskins, Daniel 
Smith, Samuel Allinson, Clayton Newbold, Stacy Potts, 
Caleb Newbold, Henry Burr, John White, Joseph Smith, 
William Dillwyn, Joseph Scholey, and Isaiah Robins. 

The declaration of trust is dated fifth day of Eleventh 
month, 1770, and signed by all the above-named trustees. 

On the 14th day of Twelfth month, 1810, John Hoskins, 
Clayton Newbold, Joseph Smith, Isaiah Robins, and Wil- 
liam Dillwyn, by his attorneys, Samuel Emlen and John 
Cox (W. D. at that time living in England), conveyed the 
one acre and a half (and defining the courses and distances 
and position of party lines for the first time, as agreed upon 
between a committee appointed by the Quarterly Meeting 
on the 19th day of 12th month, 1797, and the owners of 
the adjacent properties) to John Deacon, William Allinson, 
Caleb Gaskill, Richard M. Smith, Peter H. Ellis, Samuel 
Bunting, Benjamin Zelley, Charles Gaskill, Benjamin Sat- 
terthwait, and Benjamin Clark, Jr. 

All of them signed the declaration of trust, dated 26th 
day of Second month, 1811. 

On the 21st day of Sixth month, 1837, John Deacon, 
William Allinson, Caleb Gaskill, Peter H. Ellis, Samuel 
Bunting, and Benjamin Satterthwaite conveyed the one acre 
and a half (defining the courses and distances) to Robert 
Thomas, Daniel Wills, Thomas Dutton, Joseph Borton, 
William J. Allinson, Joel H. Middleton, Samuel Allinson, 
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Jr., Isaac Craft, Daniel Satterthwaite, and Watson New- 
bold. 

The declaration of trust was signed by all the above- 
named trustees on the 29th day of Eighth month, 1837. 

On the 27th day of Fifth month, 1890, Isaac Craft, being 
the only surviving trustee of the above, conveyed the premi- 
ses, defining lines and distances, to Rowland J. Dutton, 
Richard Mott, Thomas Lee Haines, William Bishop, George 
Wood, Samuel P. Bartlett, Merritt W. Pharo, Charles 
Wright, Jr., John B. Comfort, and John Dalziel, and the 
declaration of trust was signed by all of them at that date. 

The portion of the ground that was laid off for a burial 
ground contains about an acre. It was formerly enclosed 
by a paling fence on the east end and by a close board fence 
along the driveway to the carriage-sheds on the south side. 

About forty years ago the old fence was removed. 

It is to be regretted that there was no careful record kept 
of the interments there until about the year 1828, at which 
time Robert Thomas and Thomas Dutton, with the assist- 
ance of a former aged sexton, Joseph Pearce, and of John 
Weaver (acting in that capacity at that time), prepared the 
first map of the ground, and made a record of the inter- 
ments, so far as the sextons could locate them. 

The removing of the old fence took away some of the 
landmarks, which were guides in locating the graves and 
spaces upon the map, and it became necessary to make an- 
other plan, which was done principally by William F. New- 
bold in the year 1870. 

In the new map the plot is laid out in twenty-eight 
sections,—thirteen sections being on the north side of the 
cement walk and the remaining fifteen on the south side 
of said walk. 

The numbering of the sections commences at the west 
end on the north side and ends at the west end on the south 


side. 
Most of the corners of the sections on the south side have 
been marked by marble posts with section numbers upon 
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them. The sections of the north side are designated by the 
panels of the brick wall, which extends the whole distance 
on that side from High to Wood-Streets, excepting the 
eastern section, No. 13, which takes in one and a half panels. 

The large buttonwood-trees at the eastern end of the yard 
are supposed by many to be original forest trees. Henry 
Armitt Brown, in his oration on the occasion of the bi-cen- 
tennial of the settlement of Burlington, referred to them as 
follows: “The twin sycamores by yonder meeting-house 
stand guard above a soil enriched with the bones of six 
generations of your kindred.” 

It is believed that a portion of this ground was used for 
burials from the earliest settlement of the town,—1678,—al- 
though the first deed is dated 1692. There has been a 
tradition that the ground occupied by a portion of this and 
where Broad and Wood Streets are was an Indian burial- 
ground; but the only evidence of burials has been the find- 
ing of portions of skeletons on the south side of Broad 
Street east of Wood Street when digging the trenches for 
the water-pipes. 

The first record of interment in Burlington is the follow- 
ing extract from “Smith’s History of New Jersey” (see note 
foot of page 93): 

“John Kinsey was one of the Commission sent in 1677 
by the Proprittors of West Jersey to buy the lands of the 
natives, &c.; he died at Shackamaxon soon after his land- 
ing; his remains were interred in Burlington in ground 
appointed for a burying ground but now a street.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that this interment was in the 
street at the western end of the present burial ground, and 
that the street referred to is Wood Street, as Broad Street 
and High Street were laid out immediately by the settlers. 

From the time of this interment up to that within the 
memory of the old sextons consulted in 1828,—a period of 
considerably over a century,—there must have been buried 
inthis ground many persons who were actively and usefully 
prominent in the affairs of the Province and State, such as 
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Governors Samuel Jennings and Thomas Olive, and other 
leading men, as William Peachy, Thomas Gardiner, Robert 
Stacye, and many others. 

The Indian king, “Ockanickon,” died about 1681. 
“Smith the Historian” states “he was attended to his grave 
in the Quakers’ burial place in Burlington with solemnity 
by the Indians in their manner, and with great respect by 
many of the English settlers, to whom he had been a sure 
friend.” 

For an interesting interview with his nephew shortly be- 
fore his death, see “ Smith’s History,” pages 148 to 150. 

By reference to the memoir of John Smith, who married 
the daughter of James Logan, of Stenton, it appears that he 
was interred in this burial ground, but there is no record of 
the locality of his grave. 

In the early minutes of the meeting there is an entry,— 

“Peter Woolcott is willing to make Graves—and Friends 
are willing to see him paid an Old English Shilling for such 
mens and womens graves y‘ may not be paid for by y* per- 
sons y' employ him.” 

Bernard Davendish' was sexton in 1689. James Sat- 
terthwaite succeeded him in 1695. 

John Jay Smith, in his “ Recollections” (page 356), states 
that his great-grandfather, Richard Smith (No. 4), died at 
Amboy 11 mo. 9th, 1751, and was interred in Burlington, 
New Jersey. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette of 11 mo. 21, 1751, records,— 

“ Last week died Richard Smith Esq of Burlington West 
New Jersey, and was buried in Friends burial ground in 
that city; in whom the character of a generous, good na- 
tured, hospitable man, of a true patriot, and a good Christian 
were so truly blended, that he lived beloved and esteemed 
by all that knew him, and his death is lamented as a public 
loss by the people of that province.” 


Spelled in some old documents ‘‘ Devonish.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT, 
1699-1704. 


BY HERMAN VY. AMES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(THE following transcripts of manuscript documents in the British 
Record Office, London, were made by the undersigned during the past 
summer. These extracts are typical of the valuable unpublished ma- 
terial relating to the Colonial History of Pennsylvania, which is con- 
tained in two series of Colonial Entry Books, entitled ‘‘ Proprieties’’ and 
‘« Plantations General’’ respectively. A half a century ago the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania published in its series of Memoirs (Vol. IV., 
Part II., pp. 225-885) ‘‘ A Catalogue of Papers relating to Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, deposited at the State Paper Office,’’ covering the period 
1670-1718. This catalogue is not complete, and the references cited 
have been to a considerable extent superseded, owing to the fact that a 
few years after its publication all the papers were removed to the new 
Record Office, where they have been rearranged and reclassified. 

An excellent description of the number and classification of the docu- 
mentary material relative to America, preserved in the Record Office, is 
given by the late W. Noel Sainsbury, formerly Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records, in an article entitled ‘‘The British Record Office, and 
Materials in it for Early American History,’’ in American Antiquarian 
Society Publications, meeting held in Boston, April 26, 1893 ; Worces- 
ter, 1893; as also in a paper by Professor Charles M. Andrews on 
American Colonial History, 1690-1750, in the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1898, pp. 55-57. No more important 
contribution could be made to the Colonial History of this State than 
the publication of all the important documents calendared in the above- 
mentioned catalogue, as well as others now in the Record Office col- 
lections, relating to Pennsylvania. By so doing this State would be 
following the example of several of the other original States. 

The following documents fall into two groups, the first comprising a 
selection of Letters of Colonel Robert Quary, the second Letters and Re- 
ports of the Board of Trade. The author of these letters, Colonel Robert 
Quary, after having been Governor of South Carolina in 1684 and 1690, 
and, at one period intervening, Secretary of the Province, was appointed 
Judge of the Admiralty in New York and Pennsylvania, where he is 
first met with about 1697. In 1704 he was promoted to the office of 
Surveyor-General of the Customs of America to succeed Edward Ran- 
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dolph. In addition to filling these offices, he was a member of the Coun- 
cil of at least four of the Colonies at the same time. (New York Col. 
Doc., V. 471.) From the character of his voluminous correspondence 
it is apparent that he was an enemy of proprietary governments in gen- 
eral, and that of Pennsylvania in particular, and in consequence was 
very zealous in presenting accusations against both Penn and the people 
of Pennsylvania. His own character was not above suspicion, as he had 
been charged, at two different times, with complicity with pirates. Penn 
describes him as ‘‘ the greatest of villains and God will I believe, con- 
found him in this world for his lies, falsehood and supreme knavery.”’ 
(Penn-Logan Corresp., II. 289.) The Board of Trade, however, seem 
to have relied quite fully upon his reports of the condition of the differ- 
ent colonies, as they frequently cite his letters in their reports to the 
Crown or to Parliament. His death occurred about the year 1712. 
New York Col. Doc., V. 199, note; New Jersey Arch., II. 280, note ; 
Shepherd, Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, 399, 502, note, 
508, ff.; Bolles, Pennsylvania, I. 177-179. 

In the catalogue published in Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Vol. [V. Part II.) forty letters and memorials (between 
1697-1709) of Colonel Quary are calendared. Six of these have been 
published, in whole or in part, as follows : , 

1699, June 1. Cited Mem. IV., Part II. 289; published N. J. 
Arch., II. 277. 

1699, June 6. Jbid., 289, 290; N. J. Arch., II. 280. 

1708, October 15. Jbid., 344; N. J. Arch., III. 7. 

1704, May 30. Jbid., 848; N. Y. Col. Doc., IV. 1082; N. J. 
Arch., IIT. 52. 

1707, June 28. Jbid., 363; N. Y. Col. Doc., V. 17. 

1709, December 2. Jbid., 8372; N. Y. Col. Doc., V. 114. 

Five other letters of his, not cited in the above-mentioned catalogue, 
are in print, as follows : 

1702, June 17. To the Lords of Trade, opposing appointment of 
Andrew Hamilton as Governor of West New Jersey, N. J. Arch., 
II. 479. 

1708, June 16. To the Lords of Trade. An Account of the Condi- 
tion of the Colonies, N. Y. Col. Doc., ITV. 1045. 

1707/8, January 10. To the Lords of Trade. An Account of the 
Defences of the Colonies, N. Y. Col. Doc., V. 30; N. J. Arch., 
III. 271. 

1709/10, February 10. To the Lords of Trade. An Account of the 
Maryland Assembly, N. Y. Col. Doc., V. 161. 

1710, July 5. Letter to Mr. Pulteney. An Account of Governor 
Hunter’s Administration in New Jersey and New York, N. Y. Col. 
Doc., V. 165; N. J. Arch., IV. 6. 
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The following extracts from six letters of Colonel Quary are selected 
from the period 1700-1704, and, as far as known, have not been before 
published. All but the first are apparently cited in the catalogue, al- 
though in the case of the third under a different date. 

The second group of extracts are taken from Reports and Letters of 
the Board of Trade of the period 1699-1708, and relate to the affairs of 
Pennsylvania in particular, or to the Proprietary Colonies in general. ] 


z 


Extracts from a Letter of Colonel Robert Quary, June 19, 1700. 


“The next thing that I will offer to your Honour consid- 
eration to the present State [of] this Province, it grows 
very Populous, and the people are generally very laborious 
& industrious, they have improved tilledge to that degree 
that they have made bread, flower and Beer a drugg in all 
the Markets in the West Indies, so that finding that Trade 
over done they resolve to go on with the planting of Tobacco 
in the three upper Countys where never any was planted as 
yett, the land is very proper for it and will produce very 
bright Tobacco, the number of people, and their Industry 
will produce vast quantitys, they find the necessity of going 
upon this Comodity for they have no other way of making 
returns home for England, the want of which makes this 
place at present very miserable; I am sure there is more 
than six times the value of Goods imported than is exported 
which is the reason that the money is carried away, I can 
assure your Hon™ that it will be as much for the Kings In- 
terest to secure the Trade of this Bay as that of Maryland, 
and in a little time they will vie with that Government.” 


Extracts from a Letter of Colonel Robert Quary, dated Phila- 
delphia, November 14, 1700.? 

“IT do humbly beg your Lordships patience to lay before 

you the effects which this extraordinary Inhibition or Com- 


1 Proprieties, B. 228, 229; Plantations General, B. 284; cf. Board 
of Trade Journal, E. 83. 
2 Proprieties, B, 421-27. 
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mission hath already produced,' and what the consequence 
of it will be, they have already raised all the reflections and 
affronts they could devise on the Kings Advocate and my 
self, giving out that we were sent for to England and there 
to be find to our ruin, and whatever we have or shall do 
will be made void at home; but all this noise made no im- 
pression on me, nor did I take any notice of it, till I found 
that they had prevailed on Gov. Penn, so far as to make him 
violate that Solemn promise which he was pleased to give 
me and so often confirm (ed), viz: That he would not in 
the least invade the Rights and Jurisdiction of the Admi- 
ralty, but that I should exercise all the powers of your Lord- 
ships Commission though he thought there were some things 
that bore hard on him, however he would content himself 
with a representation of it to your Lordships and Expect 
your opinion and directions in the Matter. I gave your 
Lordships an Account of this in my former, but now his 
Friends have so far prevailed on him that with out any re- 
gard to this promise he hath lately granted Commissions to 
all the Sheriffs of the Counties (a copy of which with the 
Decree I have here inclosed to your Lordships) by which 
you will see that in effect he hath broke into the Jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty, and invaded all most all the powers, I 
have discourst him about it, who is pleased to assert it as his 
right & that the Admiralty hath no jurisdiction within the 
body of the County, so that consequently, if I must not Exe- 
cute the powers of your Lordships Commission within the 
body of the County, then I must go out of the Capes, which 
is out of this Province, and that of West Jersey & beyond 
my Commission, I am empowered to Act within these Prov- 
inces but have no power to act without them, I was ex- 
tremely surprised to hear this Doctrine from Gov. Penn 
after so many promises to the contrary, and after I had done 
him the Justice of representing all things home to your 
Lordships as much to his advantage as I could, all the dis- 


' A decision of Sir Charles Hedges in the High Court of Admiralty 
releasing a vessel which had been seized in Pennsylvania. 
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course of the Country is that the Admiralty Court is taken 
from this Province, and that now Gov. Penn hath appointed 
officers to Execute the powers of that Court, for my own 
part I have charity enough to believe that Gov. Penn would 
never have taken those measures were he not under a neces- 
sity of complying with his Quaker Friends especially at this 
Juncture when they are setting in Assembly & he expects 
considerable supply from them, I know the temper of those 
men so very well that I am sure that they will not part with 
their money unless they can govern as they please, so that 
Governor Penn is reduced to this great streight, if he com- 
plys with his here; then he must violate all his promises 
which he hath made at home, for supporting the Kings 
Authority in his Government, and if he doth not comply 
with them, then he must not expect any money from them. 
I doe heartily wish that silence in this case were consistent 
with my duty and the Trust which your Lordships have re- 
posed in me; I am sure it would be far more satisfactory 
than to complain. I have a great regard for Mr. Penn and 
have not been wanting in my due respect to him, but I can 
not with out betraying your Lordships, omitt the Represen- 
tation of those Matters. I will beg leave farther to mind 
your Lordships, that there ought to be no time lost in re- 
establishing the King’s Authority, and your Lordships powers 
in the Government, the proper method for effecting it is 
humbly submitted to your Lordships wisdome, and the effect 
these measures will have in the neighboring Colonys to the 
discouragement of the Admiralty (which is so much relied 
upon to secure the King’s interests) is recommended to your 
Lordships thoughts, I have nothing farther to offer to your 
Lordships in relation to the Inhibition but to desire that you 
will be pleased to order that the King’s Advocate and Coun- 
cill may attend this Cause to defend his Majesty’s Interests 
& stop the reversall of this decree. 


“T do not question but that your Lordships will do us 
justice and not suffer the malicious underhand contrivances 
VoL. XXIv.—5 
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of our Enemies to take place. I have no favour to ask of 
them, being fully satisfied in my own conscience, that I have 
in all Matters that ever came before me Judged and Decreed 
betwixt the King and his Subjects according to Law and 
Justice, I am sure no Man in America ever took more pains 
to serve his Majesty than I have and perhaps with as good 
success, especially considering what a sort of perverse people 
I have had to struggle with; I should not have found the 
effects of their Mallice could they have frightened or wheeded 
[wheedled] me from my Duty, and whenever I quitt the 
Kings service, I shall have their favour as much as any man, 
if I valued it.” 


Extracts from a Letter of Colonel Quary, relating to Irregularities 
committed in the Plantation as also to the Trade and Defence 
thereof, March 31, 1702." 


“T now come to Pennsylvania, the circumstances of which 
place in relation to its illegal Trade would require a longer 
memorial, but this being designed only as General Heads, I 
shall at present confine my Self to the General Charge that 
an illegal Trade is carried on in that country and neighbor- 
hood rather worse than ever .. . 

“Mr Penn hath made a great noise about his Acts to pre- 
vent illegal Trade, but they have not been two pence advan- 
tage to the Queen, or so much as taken notice of since they 
were made, nor have they answered any one end, but that 
of his own, which was to make fair weather at home, and 
impose on the world, which point he hath gained. 


“T must now beg leave to lay before your Lordships the 
State and condition of these her Majesty’s provinces as to 
their State of Defence. Should any Incursion or Invasion 
be made by the Indians, and here I shall consider that the 
great number of her Majesty’s subjects on the main are 
divided into a great many provinces, and in every one they 
are scattered and dispersed very wide asunder, So that it is 


1 Plantations General, C. 86, 90, 91, 98-106. 
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impossible for any province to fortify the Frontiers against the 
Indians, nor can they maintain a constant Force in Arms to 
secure them. What then can hinder the Indians from falling 
into any of the plantations, and half ruine them before they 
can be in a condition to defend themselves. I do very well 
know that Virginia and Maryland are under the best circum- 
stances, both in respect to the great number of men, and the 
advantage of having such experienced and vigilant Generals 
to command them on such Occasions, yet considering how 
they are dispersed and how badly most of them are armed; 
Some have Guns, some none, but little amunition, and the 
most of them not fit for service, or action should there be 
Occasion; All which considered, it is much to be feared, that 
should an Enemy fall into these Countries, it would be of 
fatal Consequence, many of the out Settlements must be cut 
off before the rest can be drawn into a Body to resist and 
repell the Force. Tho’ I am sure at the same time nothing 
would be wanting in the Governour that is in the power of 
man to do. 

“‘ Proprieties :—Now if we consider all the proprietary 
Governments, we shall find them in no wise capable to de- 
fend themselves.—Carolina nothing but anarchy and confu- 
sion, Some places perhaps have the name of a Militia, and 
that is all for they want arms and amunition and all things 
else for their defence, nor have they any act to enforce it, 
They will it may be once or twice in a year under the pre- 
tence of Exercise, when their buisness is wholly to be drunk. 
In some provinces there is neither Militia, arms nor amuni- 
tion, no not so much as a Military Commission, but the 
Queen’s subjects are exposed to all the Miseries Imaginable 
both by Land and Sea, which is the Case of Pennsylvania. 
And yet Mr. Penn Endeavours all he can to invite all foreign 
Indians known to be Villains, and some French lately come 
from Canada, to come and settle in his Countey only for the 
benefit of a Trade with them, which he takes care wholy to 
ingross to himself by ordering the Indians not to permit any 
to trade with them, but such as can show an Indented 
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Lycence and his Seal, What Mr. Penn’s profit from this 
trade may be I know not, but am much afraid it will prove 
to be the loss of many thousands Subjects Lifes, if not 
speedely prevented by her Majesty’s Care. I will now with 
all due submission to your Lordships better Judgment pro- 
ceed to show the Cure and remedy of all these Evils and 
mischeifs. 

“T do propose, as a most essential thing, that her Majesty 
do take all these proprietary governments into her own 
hands, That she will be pleased to appoint prudent Gover- 
nours and particularly in the province of Carolina. . . . That 
a law may be made to regulate the Indian Trade which will 
improve that Trade to a vast advantage, and may be a Fund 
to defray all the charge of the Government. . . . I propose 
likewise that a Good Militia be settled in every province, so 
well fitted & armed, that they may be able and always in 
readiness to defend themselves and their neighbors. . . . 

“ As for the other Governments to the Northward of Caro- 
lina, I can not for my part see any thing that can prevent 
great Destruction amongst them in Case of an Invasion by 
the Indians but a Considerable Garrison on the Frontiers of 
Albany, well supported and supplied. Nothing else can 
steady the five Nations to the English Interest. For when 
they find those Frontiers are so supported as that they may 
depend for security and Defence from thence, they will then 
continue firm and steadfast which is of no small consequence, 
and if this was duly considered it ought (I think) to make 
the several Governments Sensible of their Danger, and exert 
their utmost endeavours to provide for their Common Se- 
curity, For whenever we loose those five Nations, it will not 
only be the loss of so many Friends, but the adding so many 
powerful nations to our Enemies; There will be nothing 
then to hinder them from ranging over the Maine, and bring- 
ing ruine and destruction, on which Government they please. 

“Virginia and Maryland have often felt fatal and evil 
effects from these very Indians, even when they were 
Friends, and therefore ought to dread their Revolt. 
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“But so far are they from such necessary and reasonable 
consideration that the Present Assembly of Virginia are ot 
Opinion that the support of Albany doth no way concern 
them, which I must confess I could never have believed, 
Had I not been an Eye & an Ear Witness of it, and had 
I not seen those many powerful, significant and weighty 
reasons, which his Excellency the Gov’ of Virginia made use 
of in his Several Speeches to show them their true Interest 
and Danger, and which he pressed with a generous and 
candid Temper and all the endearing calmness imaginable; 
but all to no purpose. They were resolved neither to give 
any money nor send any Quota. Neither Reason, their own 
Safety, nor his late Majesty’s Commands could prevaile. 
They were so possessed with these following mistaken 
notions 

“That the Government of New York had misinformed 
his majesty. 

“That the support of Albany was only to maintain an 
Indian Trade for that Government. 

“That considering the Distance. It did no way effect 
them; whether the Frontiers of Albany were maintained or 
slighted. 

“That in Case of War they had enough to do to defend 
their own province, and that therefore their Country could 
not spare either Men or Money; not considering that at the 
same time they put the Country to three times the Charge 
(in the time they spent in debating these matters) more than 
would have paid what the King required of them, and I find 
that this malignant humour is not confined to the Govern- 
ment of Virginia, but is diffused more or less through all the 
Settlements on the Maine. I have indeed spent some time 
and thoughts to find out the true Cause of this Strange Al- 
teration and Change, which is so remarkable in the humour 
and Tempers of the people in those parts. My long Ex- 
perience in the several Governments under her Majesty on 
the Maine gives me ye Advantage of knowing that no 
people could be more Loyal to their prince, more Obedient 
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to Law, more respectfull to Governour and more ready to 
Answer her Majesty’s Commands. 

“ That their Humours are of late Soured, and their Tem- 
pers in some respects changed, is Obvious to every Man. 
And for me to consider that it is (as indeed it is) the Interest 
and Security of all the Plantations on the Main to contribute 
towards the Support of Albany and its Frontiers, and that 
the Charge is so very inconsiderable. I say when I seriously 
consider all This, to see the Security and Unconcernedness 
of most Provinces on the Maine, and to see them so averse 
generally to the raising their respective Quota’s, not only 
the proprietor Governments but those of the King Govts, it 
doth amaze .and astonish me. I have sometimes believed 
that it might proceed from those late Licentious Common- 
wealth principles, too much improved in England and which 
hath been the Subject Matter of so many Scurrilous and 
Scandalous Pamphlets, enough to corrupt the Morals and 
Principles of good Men, if not well guarded against the per- 
nicious & subtle poison. But upon more Mature Considera- 
tion I have good reason to conclude that the Cause and Foun- 
dation of this Malignant humour is to be found near home; I 
mean from the Several Neighbouring Charter Governments. 
And this may be easily demonstrated, if we consider that the 
people under the proprietors do very Seldom or never pay 
any Taxes for the Support of the Church or State. They 
entertain and encourage pirates. They carry on all Manner 
of Illegal Trade, violate all the Acts made to prevent those 
Evils. They affront the King, his Laws, Authority and 
Officers, and by all those Disloyall and unjust Actions they 
grow Rich and get Estates, and have hitherto escaped the 
punishment and just-reward of their Wickedness. This 
makes the people of the Queen’s Government murmur and 
repine and puts them on thinking, what should be the reason 
that their next Neighbours and Fellow Subjects should enjoy 
more Ease, Liberty and Freedome, under the proprietor’s 
Government than they do or can under her Majesty. 

“And that which aggravates their Discontents, these 
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people of the proprietory Governments make it their Buis- 
ness to upbraid and reflect on them, as being Slaves and 
Miserable in Comparison of themselves. This I know to be 
a Constant Practice and produces ill Effects, I heartily wish 
proper and effectual Remedies may be applied before these 
discontented humours were improved to a greater height; 
and none other or better Expedient can be found than her 
Majesty’s taking all the Governments into her own hands, 
Governing all, as near as possible may be, by One and the 
Same Law. This would make all Easy, Satisfied and Con- 
tented; And untill this can be effected and Compleated, I 
can propose a plain, Easy and Expeditious way for her 
Majesty to oblige all the provinces on the Maine, to pay 
their Several Quota’s with out Murmur; But to do that, 
shall wait your Lordships Especial Commands. . . . 

«“ And since it is not possible for the Government of New 
York to support the Charge of all this alone, and as unrea- 
sonable that her Majesty should send money out of England 
for this purpose, There can be no better meanes or Expedient 
found out, that what his late Majesty hath already in his 
Wisdome proposed, that is by an equal proportion or Quota 
of the Several Governments in proportion to their Circum- 
stances; than which nothing can be more just or reasonable. 
Especially since the Interest, Safety and Security of all the 
provinces depends so much upon the well guarding and de- 
fending those Frontiers. The Charge is very Easy and 
inconsiderable not to be felt by any of the people of the 
Government; I will give your Lordships a late Instance. 
The Assembly of Pennsylvania gave Mr. Penn at one Sitting 
two thousand pounds Clear of all Charges, Besides they have 
settled upon him in Taxes to the Value of one Thousand 
pounds per Annum and upwards; And this was look’d 
upon as a very mean inconsiderable Present. He expected 
at least ten thousand pounds and perhaps in a little time will 
gain his point. 

“Then please to consider how very inconsiderable their 
Quota is in Comparison of this, And as I am informed he 
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has set on foot a Subscription for several thousands of pounds 
amongst the Quakers on his going home to prevent the Bill 
for Re-uniting the Charter Governments to the Crown, And 
sets forth that the Consequences of her Majesty’s taking that 
Country into her hands will if not depopulate it, at least 
stint its Growth. So formidable is the Queen’s Government 
rendred to these poor deludged people, and rendering her 
Majesty’s other Subjects of Equal numbers inconsiderable, 
in the most depraviating Terms his Pen could invent, as I 
have it from some of themselves, that the Churche’s Name 
is only taken in vain here. 

“ But before I conclude I must beg Leave to tell your 
Lordships that I have been so happy as to see two Memo- 
rials relating to the proprietary Governments given by your 
Lordships to the Right Honourable the House of Lords.— 
Nothing could bring greater Satisfaction to me than to find 
your Lordships so Zealous and Active for the Queen’s Ser- 
vice in that particular, as to inform yourselves so fully of the 
illegal proceedings and abuses of these proprietary Govern- 
ments, and which indeed, may it please your Lordships, hath 
much encouraged me to lay this also before your Lordships ° 
and to assert that what was before by your Lordships laid 
before the Right Hon’: the House of Lords, is plain Matter 
of Fact, and the Greatest part of all which is with in the 
compass of my knowledge, besides abundance more of as 
great moment and consequence. I dare not in the least 
doubt but that your Lordships will make the proper use of 
this Memorial in and to her Majesty’s service, which is the 
only End I aim at.” 


Extracts from Letter from Colonel Quary to Board, dated in 
Pennsylvania, December 7, 1702. 


“Inclosed is a Copy of what I writt to your Lordships 
from Plymouth the very day that I sayled thence where you 
will find Some remarks on some of Mr. Penn’s late grand 


1 Plantations General, C. 194, 200, 201, 208, 209. 
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Charters which. he passed a few days before he left this 
Country; As also on several other papers which I then did 
Inclose to your Lordships I did then promise your honours 
the attested Copy of the Several Charters. I was then afraid 
that I should meet with difficulty in procuring the said 
Coppys with out some order from your Lordships, which 
proves a certain truth. I have tryed all ways to purchase the 
said copys at any rate, but can not prevail, they Govern the 
Country by these Charters, and yet are afraid or ashamed to 
have them seen. Mr. Penn as it seems now having great 
assurance of Continuing his Government, then he had when 
he granted these extravagant Charters which Destroys the 
very being of Government, is now endeavouring by his 
Agents to recall or overthrow his late Charters, but the top- 
ping Quakers of this Corporation are resolved to hold their 
unbounded power as fast as they can; So that all things is 
in a very great Confusion they flatter themselves that lett 
what Government will Come they are above it all, having 
the Choice of all their Magistrates & Officers which can not 
be removed by any power or Assembly what ever. They 
have not only the Government of the City, but of the whole 
province, to that Degree that the Country is very uneasy 
what the Consequence will be time will shew. 

“T have thought it had been Mr. Penn’s duty to have layd 
those Charters before your hon” Board, the Members of 
the Lower Countys in their Address to your Lordships do 
sett forth that they cannot get Copys of them. I wait your 
Lordships directions in this point. 

“ At my arrival here I found that Mr. Penn had filled the 
heads of all his friends with strange notions of his extra- 
ordinary great Interest at Court, & that her Majesty was 
pleased to blame him for not coming oftner to visit her & 
had given him assurances of Continuing his Government, he 
hath given full encouragment to his Corporation to exercise 
the powers of the Amiralty; so that her Majesty’s Officers 
of the admiralty are but as so many Cyphers, nor doth the 
Custome house office signify much more. . . . 
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“T must not omitt to acquaint your Lordships there hath 
been a great deal of Art & Industry used to impose on your 
Lordships a Second Sham Militia to Serve a turn, great 
pains was taken to persuade the people to list themselves, 
great promises made abundance of Strong Liquor Spent & 
fine Speeches, but all amounted to no more than the gather- 
ing together about 30 or 40 men, to compleat which forces, 
they draind the Goal of Some borrowed—some Servants 
and others, and after all the Scandalous ragged Regiment 
had not above 6 Swords amongst them, no Shoes or Stock- 
ings & finding themselves exposed and ridiculed, the Lieu- 
tenant Governour was ashamed of his Militia, so they are 
dismist and never appeared Since, tho I expect to find an 
Account of them in the Gazett which is the least that Mr. 
Penn can do, to let the world know how formidable a Mili- 
tia he hath, to Defend her Majesty’s good Subjects of this 
Province. I will not trouble your Lordships with the 
Quakers Severe threats against me & all others Concerned for 
her Majesty’s Interests, for my own part I vallue it not, but 
the hard Usage I met with in England by those Vexatious 
Actions brought ag* me by Mr. Penn’s Contrivance, one of 
w™ Actions is still depending doth very much Startle the 
Queen’s Officers & makes them very unwilling to Act which 
is improved by the Constant Insults & threats of the Quakers, 
who endeavour to persuade all men that Mr. Penn is the 
Chief Steersman at the helm of Government in England, I 
will deferr what doth further concern the Government of 
this Province being obliged to give your Lordships Some 
account of New York where I have lately been. 


“It is hopes and hearty wishes of all good men that my 
Lord Cornbury will quickly be the happy instrument ot 
healing the Breaches & restoring tranquility to the Poor 
Destracted Inhabitants of the Jerseys, who are impatient till 
my Lords Commission comes, that so they may be freed 
from the tyranny of the Quakers, who are more inhuman 
then the Task Masters of Egypt, nor are we of this Province 
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with out some hopes in due time by your Lordships aide we 
may recover the Influence of her Majesty’s Grace favour 
and protection. 


“Enclosed an address of the 3 lower Counties to the 
Board, praying that they may be recommended to her 
Majesty’s immediate Government.” [Bundle E, No. 55.] 


Extracts from Letter of Colonel Quary, of July 25, 1703." 


“Tt is the Generall discourse of the Quakers, that the 
Lords of Trade & Plantation are Mr. Penn’s Enemies but 
that he vallues them not, having a greater Interest then all 
of them, and shall be able to carry on all of his designs in 
spite of them all; This I am very well satisfied comes from 
Mr. Penn himself, for his Secretary Mr. Logan told a very 
worthy Gentleman in this Country, Mr. Jasper Yeats the 
very same words in effect... . But Mr. Penn and all his 
friends have designed me for ruine, which they threaten 
hard.” 


Extracts from Letter of Colonel Quary, dated October 15, 1704.? 


[A letter thanking the board for recommending him to 
the office of surveyor-general,’ and giving an account of the 
trouble in Pennsylvania. ] 

“There is at present a very great Division and Confusion 
in this Government, Quaker against Quaker, the generality 
of the Country are very violent in opposing those that are 
for promoting Mr. Penn’s Interest, the quarrell hath been 
Carryed on so far already, that the Military and Civill Offi- 
cers have been at Clubb-law. The Quakers have Indited 
the Officers of the Militia, not sparing the young Gentleman, 
Mr. Penn him self, who they have presented in their Courts, 
this hath so disobliged the Lieutenant Govern. that he then 

1 Proprieties, D. 374. 

? Proprieties, E. 102. 


5 See letter of October 15, 1708, to Board of Trade, seeking the office 
of surveyor-general, New Jersey Archives, III. 7. 
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resolved to put the Queen’s Order in force, and by his Pro- 
clamation to declare the proceedings of their Court against 
one of their Militia Officers voyd, this hath so insensed the 
Quakers that they resolve on revenge on this occasion, the 
Lieutenant Gov. sent to me for the Queen’s Order, his Letter 
with my Answer is inclosed, all things are at present in great 
Confusion, and young Mr. Penn so very uneasy with the 
Quakers, that he hath publiquely renounced them all, and 
hath put on his sword, he goes home for England in the 
Jersey Man of Warr from New York, and resolves to per- 
suade his Father to resign up the Government to her 
Majesty, and indeed Considering how confused and disharted 
this Government is that they refuse to Comply with any 
thing that tends to Mr. Penn’s Interest, but oppose him all 
they can, I am of opinion that Mr. Penn will now be willing 
to part the Government on farr easyer Termes than formerly, 
he hath quite lost the end of sending his Son over hither; 
there was a proposal made by a great part of the Country, 
to raise a considerable Sum of Money for Mr. Penn, pro- 
vided that he or his Son came to settle amongst them in a 
certain Limitted time, in pursuance of which Agreement, 
the Young Gentleman came over, but they are now so in- 
censed against both Father and Son, that they will not ad- 
vance a peny, So that he hath lost his Labour, and returns 
empty, nor will the Quakers give Mr. Penn’s Luiet-Gov. any 
thing to support him.” 


Il. 


Extracts from Letter of the Board of Trade to the Lord 
Justices, August 4, 1699.' 


(After citing charges against Markham being guilty ot 
encouraging and aiding pirates they say:—) The whole 
body of the Government of Pennsylvania do set themselves 
in direct opposition to the Court of Admiralty established 
there by his majesty, some further instances whereof are as 
follows : 


1 Proprieties, B. 20. 
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“They have endeavoured to persuade all men to refuse 
obedience to that Court; They have set up a sort of Ad- 
miralty Court of their own, or at least exercised a sort of 
Admiralty power, by arresting a ship and making proceed- 
ings against her at their sessions. The Justices of the Peace 
at a Session did all they could to present the officers of the 
Admiralty as Enemies to their Government. 

“David Lloyd (who stiles himself Attorney General and 
takes fees accordingly yet refuses to put any thing in suit for 
the King) insolently ridiculed the Admiralty Commission, 
and his Majesties effigies affixed to it, in open Court; and 
also said in open Council that whoever incouraged the set- 
ting up of that Court were enemies to the Liberties and 
Properties of the People.’ 

“ By these and many other such like means the officers of 
the Amiralty have been so discouraged, that Coll. Quary, 
Judge of the said Court, complains in his last letter to us, 
dated the 18th of May last,’ that he had great difficulty to 
persuade the officers to remain in their places, and therefore 
presses with great earnestness for some remedy. (Accord- 
ingly they propose) that some speedy and effectual remedy 
be put thereinto. (That Markham be removed that) We 
are humbly of Opinion that it is not fit, that the said David 
Lloyd should be continued in any Publick Imployment what 
soever in the said Province... That redress of these 
irregularities be recommended to Mr. Penn.” 


Extracts from the Answer of the Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations. 


To the Order of the House of Commons of the 2d of 
April, 1701, requiring from this Board “an account of what 
complaints have been made to us in relation to the Trade, or 
Courts of Justice in the several Plantations in America, 

1 Colonial Record, I. 541 ff, 565, 602, 603 ; Mem. Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Vol. IV., Part II. 283, 294. 

2 1699, Mem. Pennsylvania Historical Society, Vol. IV., Part II. 
287, 288. 
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whether in the Proprietary Governments or elsewhere, and 
what we have done thereupon. Presented -to the House of 
Commons April 24, 1701." 


“ Pennsylvania. 

“The complaints against Mr. Markham, Lieut-Gov. of 
Pennsylvania for Harbouring and protecting Pirates, and 
against the whole Government of that Colony, for their op- 
position to the court of Admiralty, erected there as in other 
places pursuant to the late Act of Parliament for preventing 
frauds and regulating abuses in the Plantation Trade, have 
been very great.’ 

“ But directions having been given by their Excellencies 
the Lords Justices to Mr Penn * upon his going thither, for 
the reforming of those Disorders. We received afterwards 
an account from Col. Quary (Judge of her Majesty’s Ad- 
miralty Court there) as well as from Mr. Penn himself, that 
he had made several advances in what had been required 
from him.‘ Nevertheless we have of late again received 
complaints from Col. Quary, that Mr Penn, by granting 
commissions to all the Sheriffs of Counties to be Water 
Bayliffs, had broke into the Admiralty Jurisdiction and in- 
vaded the Powers thereof; and by denying the Admiralty 
any right of jurisdiction with in the Body of the Province, 
had in effect taken it wholly away. We have likewise had 
fresh information from Col. Quary of private Trade between 
Pennsylvania and Curassaw (a Dutch Plantation) carryed on 
chiefly by Scotchmen, who clandestinely and illegally export 
Tobacco, and Import such great quanties of Iron, Linnen, 
Wine, and other European Commodities, that they are sold 
there as cheap as in England.® As to Pirates: Several per- 


? Plantations General, B, 448, 450-452. Board of Trade Journals, 
E. 487, 445, F. 1, 8. Commons Journal, Vol. XIII. 502-505. (Ed. 


1803.) 
2 Proprieties, B. 20, 66. 3 Ibid., B. 82, 83, 85, 
‘ Ibid, 224, 289, 271. 5 Thid, 422. 


¢ Thid, 427. 
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sons' who have themselves been formerly suspected of Pi- 
racy, are settled near the Capes of Delaware River. These 
persons when Kid was there received his Boats, and supplied 
him. They went on Board him constantly, and took on 
shore quantities of East India Goods. Mr Penn has im- 
prisoned these men, and seized some of the Goods, which 
(as he informs us) shall be sent over... . 

«‘ As to the Propriety and Charter Governments in Gen- 
eral; no Governour whereof has qualified himself according 
to the late Act of Parliament (except the Gov. of the Ba- 
hama Islands for whose good Behaviour Security has been 
refused to be given by the Proprietors.) Their Independency 
making it absolutely necessary, that some speedy and eftec- 
tual care be taken to render them more subservient and use- 
ful to this Kingdom; We humbly referr ourselves to our 
Report Dated the 27th March last,? Wherein we humbly 
represented to the Honourable House, That the Charters of 
the several Proprietors, and Others Intitling them to abso- 
lute Government be reassumed to the Crown, and these 
Colonies put into the same State and Dependency as those 
of her Majesty’s other Plantations, without prejudice to any 
man’s freehold or property; which we conceive can not 
otherwise be well effected, than by the Legislative Power 
of this Kingdom.” 


Extracts from a Letter of the Board of Trade to the Queen, 
April 17, 1702.8 


In regard to the General Defence of the Plantations, they 
write :— 


“ And as your Majesty may please to observe by what we 
have before represented that the propriety Governments are 


1 Proprieties, B. 271, 224, 289. 
2 Trade, B. 173. 
5 Plantations General, C. 148, 144. 
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in a State wholy defenceless, and that the Proprietors have 
no way taken care of what has been demanded of them, or 
may be thought necessary for the common safety of your 
Majesty’s subjects during a war. The Govs. in contempt of 
an express Act of Parliament being likewise unqualified for 
those commands. We do humbly offer that for the present 
your Royal Letters be sent to the Several Proprietor and 
Charter Govts. requiring them to put them selves into a 
posture of defence against an Enemy, from whence never- 
theless We can not hope for a due compliance, untill those 
colonies be reunited to the Crown according to our former 
opinions.” 


Extracts from a Letter of the Board of Trade to the Queen 
relative to Governors’ Salaries, April 2, 1703. 


“ As to Proprietary and Charter Colonies, We can not 
propose any thing on this occasion. The Govs. of those 
Colonies not being appointed by your Majesty and depend- 
ing either upon the Proprietors or the people, from whom 
they have very mean and uncertain salaries. Which in- 
courages them to connive at unlawful trade and other irreg- 
ularities inconsistent with the interests of this Kingdome, 
which great mischief can only be remedyed, as we humbly 
conceive, by reducing those Colonies to an immediate de- 
pendence on the Crown.” 


1 Plantations General, C. 240. 
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WILLIAM HAITGE. 
BY MILES WHITE, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 


In his “Contributions to East Jersey History,” W. A. 
Whitehead in speaking of William Haige, the Surveyor- 
General and Receiver-General of that Province, suggests' 
that he may have been the same person as the William 
Haige who, in 1683 and 1684, was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania, and adds, “it is not known 
that he left children.” Again, in his “East Jersey under 
the Proprietaries,” he states* that “ nothing is known of the 
descendants of Mrs. Haige.” 

Proud has informed us that William Haige, the member 
of Pennsylvania Council,’ “had been a merchant in Lon- 
don;” only one William Haige is mentioned in the early 
London records of the Society of Friends, and as will be 
hereafter noticed, he was styled “ Merchant,” and became 
Receiver-General of East Jersey. 

In 1682 William Dyre was appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms for both Pennsylvania and New Jersey,‘ and there was 
no reason why William Haige could not have held positions 
in both Provinces, especially if appointed by his father-in-law 
to the office last filled. 

In London, Pennsylvania, and Jersey we find William 
Haige connected with the business of the American Col- 
onies, and he appears to have been a man of influence and 
position. He was a member of the legislative bodies of 
the Provinces of Pennsylvania and East Jersey, and also 
acted in the capacity of a surveyor in both Provinces 
(though holding office as such only in East Jersey). 

IP, 14, 
*N. J. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. I. p. 126. 
* Hist. Penna., Vol. I. p. 287. 
*Mulford’s Hist. N. J., p. 226. 
VOL. XXIV.—6 
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The following facts in regard to the William Haiges of 
these two Provinces appear to uphold Whitehead’s supposi- 
tion and to show that they were the same; and furthermore, 
that he left at least one surviving child, and probably more. 

From what part of England the Haige family originally 
came is uncertain. The Parish Registers of Cheshire show 
that persons of the name resided there in early times, and 
those of other shires probably convey similar information. 

In different accounts of the family, the name is variously 
given as Hage, Hagge, Hague, Haig, Haige, Haigh, Haigue, 
Hauge, Hayg, Hayge, and Heage, and in the extracts given 
below the original manner of spelling is retained in each 
case. 
The first mention seen of William Haige is in Friends’ 
Records at “ Devonshire House,” London, in which his name 
is spelt both Haig and Haige. We there learn that William 
Haige, of London, Merchant, and Mary Laurie, daughter of 
Gawen Laurie, of London, were married at Devonshire 
House, 12mo., 22™, 1671;' Haige’s parentage not being 
given. 

The births of two children are recorded as follows: “ Oba- 
diah, }., 7mo., 1*, 1674, son of William & Mary Haige, of 
King Edmund’s Parish, Lombard St., London; Rebecca, 6., 
8 mo., 4, 1681, dau. of William & Mary Haige, Golden 
Leg, Court, Cheapside, Parish of St. Mary le Bow.” 

When Edward Byllinge failed he agreed to present to his 
creditors his half interest in the Province of New Jersey, 
which he had acquired about 1674 or 1675 from Lord 
Berkeley, and persuaded William Penn to join Gawen 
Laurie and Nicholas Lucas (two of his creditors) as 
Trustees. They became Trustees for one-half part of the 
Province, which, though then undivided, subsequently 1 July 
1676 became the Province of West New Jersey; George 
Carteret’s half becoming East New Jersey. These Trustees 
soon sold a considerable number of shares of their propriety 
to different purchasers, who thereupon became proprietors 

1 All dates in this article are old style. 
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(according to their different shares) in common with them. 
William Penn, et al., August 29 and 30, 1676, deeded to 
William Haige, of London, merchant, one-ninetieth part of 
ninety full equal undivided parts in West New Jersey, the 
same being one full share of propriety.? 

It being necessary to agree upon some scheme to promote 
the settlement and ascertain a form of government, “ The 
Concessions and Agreements of the Proprietors Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of the Province of West New Jersey in 
America” were drawn up, mutually agreed upon and signed. 
They bear date of 3"¢ day of March 1676/7, and were signed 
by William Haig, as well as by Penn, Laurie, and others.° 

In the autumn of 1681 Penn appointed William Haige 
one of his four Commissioners for settling the colony of 
Pennsylvania, laying out a town, &c.; and the commission 
which he issued to them, dated 25 Oct. 1681, has been pub- 
lished in Hazard’s Annals. 

They took passage in either the “John and Sarah” or 
“ Bristol Factor,” which sailed for the colony in the autumn 
of this year, and arrived on or before 11 December,‘ except 
William Crispin, who went probably in the “ Amity,” and 
died in Barbadoes, where she was blown by adverse winds.® 
Thomas Holme, who probably acted as Crispin’s successor, 
arrived in June 1682, and found the other three awaiting 
him.° 

William Haige’s daughter Rebecca having been born Oc- 
tober 4, 1681, he doubtless left his family in England. Be- 
fore sailing he probably purchased 500 acres of land to be 
located in the colony, for his name appears in Philip Ford’s 


1 Smith’s Hist. N. J., p. 79. 

*W. J. Deeds, B, pt. 2, p. 624. 

%Smith’s Hist. N. J., p. 521-89; N. J. Archives, Ist Ser., Vol. I. 
p. 269. 

*Scharf’s Hist. Del., Vol. I. p. 82; Futhey & Copes, Hist. Chester 
Co., pp. 19 and 147; Janney’s Wm. Penn, p. 180. 

5 Penna. Mag., Vol. XXII. p. 44. 

® Tbid., Vol. XTX. p. 418. 
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list of those to whom land had been granted prior to May 
22, 1682." 

Soon after arriving in America he seems to have pur- 
chased land in West Jersey, for Hannah Saltar, by deed 
dated April 15, 1682, conveyed two cottages and certain 
lots in Burlington to William Haig,’ no residence being 
mentioned for him in same, but as no other person of his 
name is known to have been in America at that date, he 
was probably the purchaser. 

At the first meeting of the Free Society of Traders, 
which owned large tracts of land in Pennsylvania, held in 
London, May 29, 1682, for choosing officers, William Haige 
was elected one of the committee of twelve to reside in 
Pennsylvania.° 

Thomas Fairman appears to have had one of the best or 
most convenient houses on the site of the future Philadel- 
phia, and we are told that he boarded and lodged Mark- 
ham, Haige, and Holme and family at different times.‘ 

In the early part of the year 1682 reports came down to 
Lord Baltimore “that one W™ Hague, a quaker and much 
employ’d by Mr. Penn, had taken observations att the Head 
of the Bay which very much dissatisfied y® Said Hague and 
other friends; for upon those observations it was given out 
by the Quakers that if the Degree of forty did not afford 
W™ Penn a harbour he would be fore’t to buy one of Bal- 
temore or otherwise that their Shipps must Enter and Cleer 
in Maryland.’”® We are also further told that “the Said 
Haigue in a short time after this came to the Lord Bal- 
temore’s house on Patuxent River where amongst other dis- 
course the Lord Baltemore askt the Said Hague whether 
he had not taken Some observations att Elk River for his 
private satisfaction, which Haigue own’d, but with all pre- 


1 Hazard’s Annals, p. 638; Pa, Arch., 1st Ser., Vol. I. p. 41. 
2,W. J. Deeds, Book B, p. 8. 

5 Hazard’s Annals, p. 576. 

‘Scharf & Westcott’s Phila., Vol. I. p. 94. 

5 Penna. Mag., Vol. VI. p. 417. 
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tended that the Instrument was So Small that there could 
be no Certainty.” 

Markham says that in July, 1682, he “sent Mr. Haig to 
Augustine Harman’s in hopes to a found [Baltimore’s Com- 
missioners] there, but they were gon before he came there.” 

On September 23d Markham learned that Baltimore was 
at Upland, and tells us that he “the next Morning wayted 
on my Lord, but his lordshipp haveing a great reteinue with 
him and every one something to say to me, I Desired Mr. 
Haig he would take notice what passed between us and write 
it downe, for I feared they would hardly give me soe much 
time as to doe it; about Three dayes after his Lordship was 
gon I Desired Mr Haig to give me in writeing, what he had 
noted passed at ye time afore said, the which he did as ffol- 
loweth,”' and then gives Haig’s notes. 

A new Instrument sent out by Penn had arrived by this 
time, “but for want of some small glasses which the said 
Markham said W™ Haigue had taken away the instrument 
could not be made use of,’ Lord Baltimore tells us, and 
adds that he said it would be necessary to go up the 
Delaware River to see where 40° did cut said river, “ but 
the said Markham by the advice of Haigue (who seem’d to 
Governe more than Markham) declined that proposition 
giveing very Slight reasons for his refuseall,’”? &c. 

A few days previous to the above interview Haige had 
been in Philadelphia, for on 19™ of 7 mo. 1682, a certificate 
of certain lots in Philadelphia having been drawn before 
them, by purchasers, was issued by Haige and others.’ 

William Penn arrived at New Castle 27 Oct., 1682, and 
the next day, appointed certain six persons as Justices for 
New Castle, whose Commission is preserved in the Land 
Office at Harrisburg,‘ and on the 29th he ordered a Court 
to be held November 2, but no mention is made by any his- 


1Penna. Mag., Vol. VI., p. 430. *Thid., p. 420. 

5Tbid., Vol. XIX. p. 420; Hazard’s Annals, p. 595. 

*Hazard’s Annals, p. 598; Scharf’s Del., Vol. I. p. 83; Smith’s 
Delaware Co., Pa., p. 188; Pa. Arch., Ist Ser., Vol. I. p. 51. 
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torians, so far as known, of his having appointed a Council, 
though Janney, Hazard, and Scharf seem to indicate the 
existence of such a body. 

Markham had, upon his arrival the previous year, under 
the authority given in his Commission, appointed a Council! 
of nine members, which is always referred to as Markham’s 
Council. 

The first elective Council met at Philadelphia March 10, 
1683, and is spoken of as the first Provincial Council; I be- 
lieve Penn at or shortly after landing appointed a Council 
which should be called Penn’s Council, of which William 
Haige was a member. 

The Records of New Castle Court after Penn’s arrival 
open as follows :? 

“ Att A Cort Hexp in the Towne of New Castle upon 
Delloware in the Name of O° Souvraigne Lord Cuaruzs the 
2" by the Grace of Gop of England, Scotland, France & 
Ireland King defend" of the faith and by Commission and 
Appointment of William Penn, Esq" Propriet’’ & Governo" 
of Pensilvania ete on Thursday the 2° of Novemb" in y° 
85" yeare of his Maij* Raighne annoqg Dom 1682. 

The R' Hono Propriety” ete— 
Japt® Will Markham ) 
Mayo" Thom Holms 
M’ William Haigh + of the Councill 
M' John Simkock 
Psent?® M' Thomas Brasie | 


Mr John Moll 

Mr Johannes De Haes 

Mr William Semphill 

Mr Arnoldus De Lagrange 
Mr John Cann 





Justices 
of y® Peace 


1 Duke of York’s Laws, p. 470; Hist. Del. Co., Pa., p. 129; Hist. 
Chester Co., Pa., p. 18. 

* Book C. 

® Vide Hazard’s Annals, p. 600; Scharf’s Delaware, Vol. I. p. 84. 
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Samuel M. Janney, in his life of Penn, gives an imagi- 
native description of his journey to meet the Indians at 
Shackamaxon, where the “ Great Treaty” under the elm tree 
is supposed to have been made later in the month of No- 
vember, and says, “ But see! a barge is approaching bearing 
at its masthead the broad pennant of the governor, the oars 
are plied with measured strokes, and near the helm sits 
William Penn, attended by his council. Among them are 
Markham, his secretary, Holmes, Surveyor-General, Simcox, 
Haigue, Taylor and Pearson.” ' 

As Penn would in all likelihood have appointed at least 
as many members of his Council as he had authorized 
Markham to appoint, it is probable that at least two others 
than those mentioned above were so appointed. 

The only record of Markham’s Council that is preserved 
is their attestations upon entering office ;? but even this is 
more than we have of Penn’s Council; a search of the 
records in the Land Office at Harrisburg did not disclose 
either a commission to, or the attestations of the members 
thereof. 

These two Councils were probably more of personal coun- 
cils to the Governors, than those that came after them, and 
probably met at his order, rather than at stated times. 

The Minutes of the Assembly held at Chester, December 
4-6, 1682, show that Committees were appointed to go to 
the Governor, but not to the Governor and Council, as in 
future Assemblies. From this it appears that this Council 
exercised no legislative function. 

The first elective Council met at Philadelphia on 10th 
day of 1st mo. (March), 1683, and William Haige was pres- 
ent as one of the members thereof from Philadelphia 
County.’ His name appears in the minutes on various occa- 
sions as Haigee, Haige, and Haigue. He served on commit- 


1P, 208. 

? Pa. Archives, 1st Ser., Vol. I. p. 37 ; Hist. Chester Co., Pa., p. 18. 

®Col. Rec., Vol. I. p. 1; Duke of York’s Laws, p. 485; Proud’s 
Penna., Vol. I. p. 235. 
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tees to propose bills relating to “the burning of woods and 
Marshes, to have Chattell marked, To erect Bounds of 
ffences,”! “ Rules of County Courts, Bills of Exchange pro- 
tested, Possessions, Publique affairs, Sailors Wracks, Act 
of Oblivion, Scoulds,”* and “ Fees of Officers belonging to 
y® Custom house.” * 

He was on several occasions appointed to convey messages 
to the Assembly, and was present 2 mo. 2d, 1683, when the 
“ Great Charter” was adopted, and signed same.‘ 

On various occasions he requested leave of absence “ for 
some time,” either to go about his business or “ to go about 
the Societies’ business,” and in each case’ received permission 
to be absent, and the minutes show that he was not often 
present after 3d mo., 1683. 

He was also a member of the Provincial Council in 1684° 
as a representative of Philadelphia County, but again was 
frequently absent, having been present only a few times 
prior to 4th month. 

He was appointed one of a Committee of three “to draw 
up a Charter for Philadelphia to be made a Burrough con- 
sisting of a May" and six Aldermen,’” and also on a Com- 
mittee to inspect the bills of Benj. Acrod, deceased, before 
they are paid. He was present 8 mo. 25, 1684, the last day of 
the session, after which his name appears no more among 
the members. 

Subsequently, while the Council was not in session, and 
after he had probably removed to East Jersey, the following 
entry appears under date of 5 mo. 24th, 1685. 

“'W™ Haigue Request y* Secret” that a hue & Cry from 
East Jersie after a servant of Mr. John White’s, March‘ at 
New York might have some force and authority to pass this 


1Col. Rec., Vol. I. p. 6. 

*Tbid., p. 8. 3 Tbid., p. 11. 

‘Tbid., p. 15 and xl. ; Duke of York’s Laws, p. 490. 

5Col. Rec., Vol. I. pp. 3, 9, 10, 14. 

®Tbid., p. 89; Duke of York’s Laws, p. 494. 

™Col. Rec., Vol. I. p. 64; Pa. Mag. Hist., Vol. XX. p. 129. 
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Province & Territoryes; the Secretary Indorsed it and Sealed 
it with y® Seale of y*® Province.” 

As previously stated, William Haige before leaving Eng- 
land had purchased 500 acres of land to be subsequently 
located ; I have found no record of any Patent for such land, 
and am not certain where it was located. Holmes’ map shows 
a tract in Bristol Township, Bucks County, fronting on the 
Delaware River, in name of “ W™ Hauge,” which adjoins the 
land of Christopher Taylor. The description of Christopher 
Taylor’s land, as given in the “ Minutes of the Board of 
Property” shows’ that it was next to land of “ W™ Haig.” 

Davis, in giving the names of original se¢tlers in Bristol 
Township, includes that of William Hauge,’ but he probably 
meant by settlers, Jandowners, and there is no evidence that 
Haige ever resided in Bucks County. 

Among the list of taxables within the Constabulary of 
the Town of New Castle, 1683, as shown by the records of 
New Castle Court,‘ appears the name of “ William Haigh,’ 
who was assessed 4 s., 4 d., on “400 Akres of Land;” and 
the next year we find “ William Hauge” assessed for 486 
acres ;° afterwards his name does not appear on the list. 
Whether or not the above two assessments were upon the 
same tract of land does not appear. The only deed recorded 
in New Castle County to William Haige is one dated 4th 
day of 2° mo. (April), 1685, sometime after both the above 
assessments were made. It is for a tract called Buswick, on 
south side of Christiana Creek, containing 436 acres, and was 
from “ Henry Vandenburgh of New Castle in the Territories 
of the Province of Pennsilvania, merchant,” who for “ five 
and forty pounds current money” conveyed same to “ Wil- 
liam Hauge of the Province of East New Jersey gentleman,” 
whose name is also spelt Hague in other parts of the deed.”® 

1Col. Rec., Vol. I. p. 96. 

* Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., Vol. XIX. p. 235. 

® Hist. Bucks Co., p. 128. 

* Liber C, fol. 141; Scharf’s Hist. Delaware, Vol. I. p. 153. 


5 Liber C, fol. 210. 
® New Castle Co. Deeds, Liber A, No. 1, fol. 109. 
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This deed was acknowledged in open Court April 24, 
1685, when the names of the parties thereto are given as 
Henrik Vand Burgh and William Hauge.' This land ap- 
pears to have remained in the family for some years, for the 
“Minutes of the Board of Property” show that in 1701, 
John Richardson of Christiana Hundred requested leave to 
take up a small parcel of land on south side of Christiana 
Creek adjoining the lands of “ Widow Haige” and others.? 

In addition to the above described tracts of land William 
Haige owned a lot in Philadelphia, between the Swamp, 
Second Street, and the Delaware front, laid out 27 of 4 mo., 
1684, under a warrant to William Haig, purchaser, dated 
the previous day, the Patent for which was recorded 9 mo. 
12th 1684 ;° and which was sold 2 Oct. 1684 to Patrick Rob- 
inson by “ William Haig of co. of Philadelphia, merchant.’ 

Whitehead tells us that “ when Rudyard suspended Groom 
from his oftices of Surveyor-General and Receiver-General, he 
transferred them to William Haige, who was among the 
earliest settlers, and apparently a man much respected. The 
death of Groom having prevented his reinstatement, Haige 
continued to perform the duties conferred upon him until 
the arrival of George Keith, in 1685.’ 

Whitehead is apparently in error as to the time of Haige’s 
appointment, for it is stated in the Journal of the Governor 
and Council of East Jersey, that when on August 30, 1683, 
it was found that Samuel Groom had refused to survey certain 
lands on Raritan River, or to appoint any Deputy Surveyor 
to do so, as ordered by the Council on 31 of 3* mo. last, it 
was ordered by the Governor and Council that “ Philip 
Wells bee Deputed and appoint A Deputy Surveyor of this 
Province” and “that hee execute the Orders and Warr* of 
the Governor and Councill the said Sam" Groome p'emtorily 


1 Records New Castle Court, Liber C, fol. 232. 
? Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., Vol. XIX. p. 210. 

’ Phila, Deeds, A, No. 1, p. 56. 

*Tbid., E, No. 1, p. 48. 

5 Contrib. to E. J. Hist., p. 14. 
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refuseing the same in Contempt of this Board.’”' And De- 
cember 1, 1683, it is further stated that Samuel Groom the 
late Surveyor General deceased had not fully executed a war- 
rant of survey in the bounds of Elizabeth Towne and that “ it 
was resolved and Ordered that the Governor issue out his 
warr' to Philip Wells the Deputy Surveyor to survey and lay 
out” said land.? 

From the above entries it would appear that Rudyard had 
appointed Wells and not Haige in place of Groome. 

It is known that “the proprietaries in England however 
did not approve of Rudyard’s conduet in the matter in dis- 
pute between him and Groom and ordered the reinstate- 
ment of the latter, annulled all grants that had not been 
regularly surveyed by him and deemed it advisable to ap- 
point another deputy Governor, permitting Rudyard to 
retain the office of secretary and register.’”* 

Gawen Laurie was then appointed Deputy Governor to 
succeed Rudyard, his commission being dated 27 July, 1683,‘ 
and certain instructions, dated London, 20 (5mo.) July, 1683, 
signed by William Dockwra and other Proprietaries, were 
given him; in Art. XTX. of which it is stated that® “ in respect 
Samuel Groome, the younger, has shewn so great an Inclina- 
tion to sell his Father’s Propriety, which he has already a 
Right to, and that thereby Samuel Groome, the elder, may 
either come back or be indisposed to serve in the Imploy- 
ment of Surveyor General and Receiver of our Rents, 
therefore we do herewith send a Blank Commission for Sur- 
veyor General and another for General Receiver, to be filled 
up by him to such Persons as he shall find most proper upon 
the Place for that Use.” 

In February, 1683/4, Gawen Laurie arrived in East Jersey 
as Deputy Governor and brought with him his family,’ con- 


IN. J. Archives, 1st Ser., Vol. XIII. p. 105. ? Tbid., p. 111. 

5N. J. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. p. 99; Cont. to E. J. Hist., p. 13. 

‘N. J. Archives, lst Ser., Vol. I. p. 4238 and 489. ‘Ibid., p. 482. 

®N. J. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. I. pp. 6 and 126; N. J. Arch., 1st 
Ser., Vol. XIII. p. 120; Proud’s Hist. Pa., Vol. I. p. 155. 
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sisting of his wife Mary, his son James and his two daugh- 
ters Mary and Rebecca, and eight servants, according to Rev. 
E. D. Hatfield; who, however, also says that William Haige 
with eight servants also accompanied him.' It is evident 
that he is in error as to William Haige having accompanied 
Laurie from England, but doubtless Haige’s wife and daugh- 
ter did so, and Haige himself probably then removed from 
Philadelphia to East Jersey, as his name disappears from the 
records of Pennsylvania this year and appears prominently 
in those of New Jersey from this time on. 

Under the heading “The names of such Psons as were 
imported into this Province and brought to bee Registered 
in the Secretarys books of Records are as ffollowes, Dated 
5" Decemb. Anno Dom 1684” appears this entry “ Upon 
Account of William Haige, vizt. Mary Haige, his wife: 
Mary Beck, by Indentures for ffour years: Rebecca Haige, 
his daughter: Benj* Curle, by Indenture untill hee be of 
the age of 21: Robin Hind, negro: Sambo, his wife, negro: 
Harry Mubuaber, negro: ffrances Cango, negro.” 

Laurie served as Deputy Governor until October, 1686, 
when he surrendered the office to Lord Neil Campbell and 
became one of his Council, and so continued until his death, 
which occurred at Elizabethtown in the autumn of 1687.° 
Upon his arrival in East Jersey, finding that Groome was dead, 
he evidently appointed his son-in-law, William Haige, to suc- 
ceed to both the vacant offices, for East Jersey Records show 
two commissions for William Haige, signed by Governor Bar- 
clay and dated 27th day of July, 1683, one as Surveyor Gen- 
eral and the other as Receiver General,‘ and further show 
that on April 14th, 1684, William Haige promised alle- 
giance to the King and to faithfully discharge the duties of 
each of the above-named offices. On this last-named day 
Haige with consent of Gawen Laurie appointed Miles 


! Hist. of Elizabeth, N. J., pp. 218 and 221. 
*E. J. Deeds, Liber A, fol. 154. 

5N. J. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. p. 216. 

* Liber C, fol. 80 and 81. 
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fforster (who afterwards married Rebecca Laurie) Deputy 
Surveyor and also his Attorney, Deputy and substitute to 
transact the office of Receiver General.' These appoint- 
ments were probably rendered necessary by Haige’s absence 
from the Province while serving as Councillor in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On April 30, 1685, we find the following appointment, 
“T, William Haige of Elizabethtown, Essex Co., receiver 
generall of the Lords proprietors Quit Rents of this prov- 
ince of East New Jersey, in my absence have appointed 
Gawen Laurie, Esq. our deputy Gov" to receive all Quit 
Rents & Arrears and to give Receipts” &c.? 

William Dockwra, who was appointed Receiver General 
and Treasurer July 6, 1688, on the death of William Haige,' 
seems either to have forgotten that he signed the instructions 
to Laurie of July 20, 1683, heretofore alluded to, or to have 
subsequently entertained doubts as to the validity of com- 
missions signed in blank by Barclay in England and filled 
up in America, for upon the commission to Groom as Re- 
ceiver General he wrote the following: 

“ Quae What blank com’ission G. L. had, for if he had no 
power to make a dep”, his exceeding his power invalidates 
y® com’ission especially if y* patent was Signed & sealed here 
by y® Gov’ &c. for after that thing be added or any materiall 
alteration it makes it void. 

W™ Haige never was concern’d to direct anythinge 

& quae: what deputation was made by him to G. L. and 
where 

“Consider y' G. L. being dismist by publique order from 
y° propr. vnder their province seale.’”* 

The Proprietaries in England appointed George Keith 
Surveyor General on the 31st July, 1684,° but he did not 


1 Liber C, fol. 82 and 83. 

2 E. J. Deeds, Liber A, fol. 430. 

® Cont. to E. J. Hist., p. 15. 

‘N. J. Archives, Ist Series, Vol. I. p. 379. 
5E. J. Records, Book C, p. 95. 
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reach the province until the spring of the following year. 
Whitehead tells us that! “on the 9" April he presented his 
credentials to the council of proprietors, but as the office to 
which he had been appointed was already filled by William 
Haige, under a commission emanating from Dept.-Governor 
Rudyard,’ they found themselves delicately situated, and 
postponed the consideration of Mr. Keith’s commission 
until their next meeting.” 

The Council at the time appointed were urged by Keith 
to decide in his favor, and they finally desired both of the 
applicants to appear before them on June 12th, when the 
office in consequence of the absence of Mr. Haige, and the 
inability, from some cause, of his deputy Miles Forster was 
declared vacant and Mr. Keith authorized to take the oaths 
and assume the duties (“ Proprietary Minutes, A.B. p. 6”), 
which he did that day in presence of Gawen Laurie,’ and 
on 13th 8mo., 1685; appointed John Reid of Perth Amboy 
to survey any lands in E. N. J. and report to him.‘ 

As both the commissions to Haige were “for soe long 
tyme as thou shalt well and faithfully behave thyselfe there- 
in,” he was quite disappointed when Keith assumed the 
position of Surveyor General, and therefore the Proprietaries 
of East New Jersey conveyed to “ William Haige of the 
towne of Amboy Perth, Middlesex Co., iate Surveyor Gen- 
eral of sd. province,” a tract of 500 acres of land in Mon- 
mouth county known as Cooper’s Neck, as expressed in the 
patent dated August 24, 1686,° “ in consequence of the sudden 


1Cont. to E. J. Hist., p. 17. 

? The Registrar of Board of E. J. Proprietors says that the Minutes of 
April 9, 1685, Book I. p. 6, state, ‘‘Then also was read a commission 
dated the 27th July 1688 under the seale of the province to William 
Haige for the Surveyor Generalls place still in force not voyded &c.’* 
As stated herein before this Commission came not from Rudyard but from 
Barclay through Laurie. 

5 E. J. Com’s., Book C, p. 95. 

*E. J. Patents, Book C, p. 1. 

5E. J. Deeds, Liber A, fol. 389; Coll. N. J. Hist. Soc., Vol. V. p. 
11. 
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disappointment in being so quickly dispossest of the office 
of Surveyor Generall.” 

In 1686 and again in 1688 we find William Haige a 
member of the Legislature, being a Deputy from Perth Am- 
boy, and as such he twice, in May, 1688, brought messages 
from the House of Deputies to the Council.’ 

This is the last public service that I have learned of 
William Haige having performed, and as the Minutes of 
these sessions of the House of Deputies appear not to have 
been published, I am unable to ascertain how prominent a 
part he took in the actions of that body. 

The exact date of his death is not known, but it must 
have been in the Summer of 1688, for William Dockwra was 
appointed July 6, 1688, to succeed him as Receiver-General. 

Sir Edmund Andros appointed “on Jany. 14, 1688/9, 
Myles fforster of Amboy Perth, merchant, Administrator 
of the Estate of William Haige of same place, deceased, In- 
testate ;” * and we find that by Indenture dated December 20, 
1698, “Obadiah Haig, late of the Citty of New York in 
America, Merchant, Son & Heir of William Haig late of y° 
town of Amboy-perth” &c., conveyed to John Bowne of 
Monmouth county, Merchant, the 500 acres in said county 
called “ Coopers Neck” heretofore alluded to, stating that 
William Haig died intestate in 1688, and that the right to 
this land devolved legally unto said Obadiah Haig, who No- 
vember 5, 1698, deputed Miles Forster of the City of New 
York, Merchant, his attorney to sell this tract, and the latter 
signed the deed.* 

Among the unrecorded wills of Burlington, N. J., 
preserved at Trenton, is the bond for “one Hundred 
pounds: Currant money” given May 5, 1694, by Richard 
Basnitt, merchant, and James Hill and Samuell ffurnis, yeo- 
men, all of Burlington, which shows that on that day Rich- 
ard Basnitt was admitted administrator of the estate of 

IN. J. Archives, 1st Series, Vol. XIII. pp. 148, 176, 180, 185. 


2B. J. Deeds, Liber D, fol. 28. 
®Ibid., Liber F, fol. 688, &c. 
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“ William Haigh (late of Philadelphia in the Province of 
Pennsilvania, Gent. deceased) within the said Province of 
West Jersey.” 

There is nothing to indicate upon whose application this 
appointment was made, and no distribution by the adminis- 
trator is shown. It does not appear from the records in 
Philadelphia that the estate of any William Haighe was ad- 
ministered upon there, but this appointment may have been 
made for the purpose of passing title to the two cottages and 
certain lots in Burlington purchased in 1682 by William 
Haige, and a resident of Burlington, rather than Obadiah 
Haige or Miles Forster, who were non-residents, was ap- 
pointed as a matter of convenience; still the fact that at this 
late date his residence is given as Philadelphia, renders it 
uncertain that the subject of this sketch was intended. 

The tract of land at “ Coopers Neck” was not the only one 
William Haige owned in East Jersey. The map of Perth 
Amboy, published by Whitehead, shows that he owned a 
large lot back of Gawen Laurie’s 20-acre tract on Raritan 
River, and that his wife, Mary Haige, had a lot in the town 
fronting on the Sound. This large lot was patented to Wil- 
liam Haige September 30, 1686, as 13 acres in the bounds of 
the towne of Amboy-perth,' and he conveyed same to Myles 
fforster July 4, 1687, when the residence of both is given as 
Amboy-perth.? 

There are two deeds dated August 10, 1696, one to Rooliph 
Vanderlinda and the other to Cornelius Christianse, both of 
Hackensack,’ which were made by “ Miles fforster of Citty 
of New Yorke Merchant and Rebecca his wife, Mary Hayg 
widdow & Relict of William Hayge Merchant deceased and 
Obadiah Hayg his eldest sone & Heire at law of them the 
said William & Marie Hayge.” These deeds each convey a 
tract of 700 acres, which had been patented to Gawen Lau- 
rie August 17, 1686. 


1E. J. Deeds, Liber A, fol. 413, 
*Tbid., Liber B, fol. 152. 
8 Tbid., Liber F, fols. 411 and 413. 
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Mary Haige owned other tracts of land which she also 
acquired through the rights of her father, some of which 
were Patented to her as late as 1701,' but it is not necessary 
to allude to them any further. 

October 14, 1696, we find a deed stating that “I, Mary 
Haige widow of W™ Haige deceased, daughter of Gawen 
Laurie, and sister of Rebecca fforster wife of Myles fforster 
of the Citty of New Yorke, merchant, being about to take a 
voyage to England, appoint my brother in law Miles fforster 
my attorney.”* And it appears from deeds dated March 10, 
1697, and April 14, 1702, that at those dates Mary Haige 
was living in London,’ and it is believed that she did not 
return to America. 

No mention of her daughter Rebecca has been found after 
the registry of her arrival in 1684, and it is uncertain 
whether she died in youth, married in America, or returned 
to England with her mother. 

Obadiah Haige apparently left the City of New York in 
1698, but it is not certain whether he also returned to Eng- 
land or settled elsewhere in America, and I have seen no 
evidence that he married. 

The records of Perth Amboy and Woodbridge meetings 
show that Miles Forster and Rebecca Laurie were granted 
permission to marry 12 mo. 9th., 1686/7: but no mention of 
any Haiges, I am informed, is to be found in the Registers 
of Philadelphia, Burlington, Rahway and Plainfield, Perth 
Amboy and Woodbridge, or New York Monthly Meetings, 
and neither Gawen Laurie nor Miles Forster mentioned any 
of William Haige’s children in their wills. 

The fact that there was an interval of seven years between 
the births of Obadiah and Rebecca Haige, and that in the 
deeds dated August 10, 1696, Obadiah is described as “ eldest 
sone” of William Haige, raises the presumption that William 
Haige had one or more other sons, though of course the 


1E. J. Deeds, Liber C, fols, 221, 246, &c. 
2 Tbid., Liber F, fol. 108. 
*Tbid., Liber G, fols. 98 and 359. 
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words “ eldest sone” may have been simply a legal form, to 
show that there being no elder son, he was the heir. 

The records of Falls Mo. Mtg., Pa., show that 11 mo. 8", 
1700, “Francis Haige of Makefield Twp. Bucks Co. hus- 
bandman, and Pleassent late wife of Joseph Millner, of same 
place” were married at Falls Meeting, William Penn, William 
Biles, and other prominent residents of the Colony being wit- 
nesses thereto, but no persons named Haige, Laurie, or Forster 
signed the certificate. Mrs. Haige being in England, Gawen 
Laurie deceased, and Miles Forster and wife residing in 
New York, their absence has no bearing on the question of 
relationship. No conclusive evidence of Francis being a 
son of William has been found, but as no other family of 
Haiges is known to have been in the Colonies at that time, 
and his eldest daughter was named Rebecca, as was William 
Haige’s daughter, such relationship does not seem improb- 
able, Penn and Biles both having been intimately associated 
with William Haige. 

The records of Falls Mo. Mtg. show that Pleasant Milner 
was the daughter of Henry Pawlin, one of the early settlers 
of Pennsylvania, and married Joseph Milner, 5 mo. 10", 
1690, at Phineas Pemberton’s house, and that after the 
death of Francis Haige she married George Clough, wid- 
ower, at Samuel Baker’s House, 9 mo. 18, 1712. 

Francis Haige, or Hague, as his name was usually spelled, 
both forms being found in his marriage certificate, was an 
overseer of Falls Mo. Mtg., from which office he was re- 
leased 2 mo. 2nd, 1707. He does not seem to have pur- 
chased any land in Bucks County, the only deed to him 
which is recorded being for the ten acres' on which Buck- 
ingham Meeting House was built, he being one of the six 
trustees. 

Though described in his marriage certificate as of Bucks 
County, he appears to have lived in Hopewell Township, Bur- 
lington County, N. J. There were very few Friends at that 
time in Hopewell, and most of them belonged to Chester- 

1 Bucks County Deeds, Book 3, p. 250. 
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field Mo. Mtg., but a few who resided on the river probably 
belonged to Falls Mo. Mtg., as did Francis Hague. 

His children were Francis, }., 9-11-1701, who married 
Jane, dau. of Thomas and Ann (Biles) Yardley; Rebecca, 
b. 1-19-1703; Pleasant, 6. 4-5-1705; Hannah, 6. 7-23- 
1707; and Isaac, >. 2-10-1711. 

The exact date of Francis Haige’s death is unknown. The 
records of Falls Mo. Mtg. state that he was buried 8-10- 
1711; perhaps this should be 8-16-1711, for his will is 
dated October 13, 1711, and was probated March 25, 1712.' 
In it he is described as “ Frances Hagge of Hopewell Town- 
ship Borlington County,” but signed his name as Frances 
Hage, and appointed his wife and son Francess his Execu- 
tors, and mentions his wife Pllesant, his daus. Rebecca and 
Pllesant, and his sons Frances and Isack, the names of some 
being spelt Hag and others Hagge. 

His plantation seems to have bordered on the Delaware 
River and to have been divided by Jacob’s Creek. He left 
the upper part, containing 500 acres, with the house and 
barn, to his son Frances; and the lower part, containing 340 
acres, to his son Isack. 

His son Francis, though named as executor, was only 
ten years old, and from the irregular spelling of the family 
name and the duplication of letters in other names, it would 
appear that he either was quite ill when he made his will, 
or had an illiterate neighbor to prepare it for him. 

When his widow married George Clough, her residence 
is stated to have been Hopewell Township, Burlington 
County. 

The records of Flushing Mo. Mtg., Long Island, refer to 
the only'other Haig that I have found in America at this 
time, stating that “7 mo. 1st, 1702, at Flushing Mtg., William 
Haig, merchant, of Antigua, and Mary Masters of New York, 
dau. of Mary Masters, were married.” No parentage of 
William is given, and no Haiges, Lauries, or Forsters signed 
the certificate. William and his bride went to Antigua, 

1W. J. Wills, Liber I, fol. 342. 
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whence, as stated in The Friend,’ they removed to North 
Carolina. A son of Miles Forster also removed to the West 
Indies and settled in the island of Barbadoes.? 

The wills of Mary and William Haig, both dated Janu- 
ary 28, 1718, are recorded in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Raleigh, N. C.;° the former having been probated 
January 20, 1718/9, and the latter March 2, 1718/9; from the 
latter it appears that their children were William, Mary, 
Sarah, and Ann. 

Any evidence tending either to uphold or disprove the 
supposition that either Francis or William Haige was a son 
of William, will be gladly received. 


‘Vol. XXVIII. p. 325. Janney’s Hist. of Friends, Vol. III. p. 191. 
*N. J. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. I. p. 127. 
5 The N. C, Hist. & Geneal. Register, Vol. I. No. 1, p. 51. 
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A REGISTER OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 1802. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. page 526.) 
MARRIAGES. 


On December 24th 1801, in this city, by Rev. Dr. Green, John M. 
Bradford, of New York, to Abigail Field of this city. 

In this City on Dec. 31 1801, by Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Jesse March- 
ment to Elizabeth Maclain, both of Southwark. 

On Dee. 31st., by Rev. C. Potts, Robert Jackson to Phebe Parker. 

By the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Capt. William Taylor, of New York, 
to Esther daughter of Emanuel Rhinedollar of Southwark. 

On Jany 7th., by Bishop White, John Jones Esq., of Montgomery 
Co., to Rebecca Jones, daughter of the late Owen Jones Esq., of this 
city. 

In this City on Jany 9th., by Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Major James 
Ralph to Mrs. Florinda Borger. 

On Jany. 7th., by Rev. Mr. Helmuth, Martin Reese to Elizabeth 
Beard. 

On the same day, John G. Harder, late of Germany, to Hannah 
Holmes. 

In this city Jany 21st, by Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Thomas Pickands to 
Miss Rebecca Jones. 

On Jany 19th by Rev. Slater Clay, John Ewing Esq. to Miss M. 
Johnson. 

On Jany 21st by Bishop White, Thomas Hope to Catherine Auner. 

Same evening by Rev. Mr. Car, Matthew Kelly to Eliza Hope. 

Same evening by Moses Kemper Esq. Abraham Merret to Rebecca 
Lamb, all of Springfield N. J. 

In this city, on Feby 2d, by Rev. William Marshall, William Young 
of this city, to Rachel Anderson, daughter of Capt. E. Anderson of 
Trenton N. J. 

Same evening by Rev. Mr. Turner, Robert Hicks to Mrs. Margaret 
Starkey. 

On 27th ulto., by Joseph Hart Esq. Mahlon Longstreth of Bucks Co., 
Pa., to Eliza Walley, daughter of James Walley of New Jersey. 

On Feby 14, by Rev. Mr. Helfenstine, Robert Mars to Elizabeth Hoot. 

On Feb. 11” by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. U. G. Garret of Delaware, 
to Miss Elizabeth Brooks, of this city. 
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On Feby 18", by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Israel Jones, to Miss 
Susannah Bell. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Helmuth, Mr. Adolph Eringhaus, merch- 
ant of Hamburgh, to Mrs. Susannah Lauffer, of this city. 

At Mr. Breton’s place, on Feby 17th, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. B. 
Cenas, to Miss Catharine Paulina Baker, both of this city. 

At Woodbury, (N.J.) on Feby 12th by Jonathan Harker, Esq. Mr. 
William Marchon, aged sixty-seven years, to Miss Ann Walters, aged 
sixteen ! 

On Feby 7th by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. John Trump, to Miss Rachel 
Whitton, both of Lower Dublin Township. 

On Feby 18th by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Isaac Adleman, to Miss 
Maria Thompson. 

In this City . . . On March 4th, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. White, Mr. 
Henry Nixon, to Miss Morris, daughter of Robert Morris, Esq. 

In this City On March 18th by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. John Evans, 
to Mrs. Sarah Parncut. 

In this City . . . On March 20th, by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. Henry 
Bedinger, to Miss Cathrine Bostwick. 

On March 25th, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Stephen Clayton, to 
Miss Elizabeth Haydon. 

At New Kent County, (Vir.) Feb. 27, Mr. Michael Sherman, aged 97 
years and 4 days, to the amiable and accomplished Miss Eliza Poindexter, 
aged 14. 

In this City, on March 29th by the Rev. William Marshall, Mr. Rob- 
ert Craig, merchant, of Great Britain, to Miss Agnes Young, daughter 
of William Young, wholesale stationer, of this city. 

On March 31st by the Rev. J. Abercrombie, Mr. Elisha Smith, to 
Miss Sarah Paul, daughter of Mr. Jer. Paul. 

On April 1st at Friend’s Meeting, Joseph Richardson, of Bucks 
County, to Mary Dixon, daughter of John Dixon, merchant. 

On April 8th by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Charles Jones, to Miss 
Mary Alloway, both of Lower Merion, Montgomery county. 

Same day at Friends Meeting, Mr. Robert Smith, of Burlington, to 
Miss Mary Bacon, daughter of the late Job Bacon of this city. 

On April 10th, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. Michael Baker, to 
Miss Elizabeth Wilt, both of this city. 

On April 11th, Mr. John Johnston, of the Northern Liberties, to 
Miss Elizabeth Price of Chester county. 

On April 18th by the Rev. Mr. Blackwell, Mr. John Dove, of Ports- 
mouth, (Eng.) to Miss Eliza Mee, of this city. 

Same day by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. George Heisler, to Miss Ann 
Berres. 
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On April 20th, by the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, Mr. Ralph Smith, of this 
city, to Mrs. Catharine Justice, of the Northern Liberties. 

On April 22d, by the Rev. Dr. Helmuth, Mr. John L. Baker, to Miss 
Mehetabel Loveland. 

On April 22d by the Rt. Rev. W. White, Mr. W. Morrel, son of John 
Morrel, esq, to Miss Lohra, daughter of Peter Lohra, esq. 

On April 15th by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. William Mendenhall, of 
Milesborough, Centre County, to Miss Eliza Kiemer, of Chester County. 

On April 22d, by the Rev. Mr. Linn, Mr. Robert Ritchie, merchant 
of this city, to Miss Mary Kelley, of New Jersey. 

On April 24th, by the Rev. Mr. Linn, Mr. Thomas Humphreys, 
merchant, to Miss Eliza Irwine. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Joseph Sutton, to Miss 
Hannah Ritter Tomlin. 

On May 2d by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Capt. Charles Eleonard le 
Barron, of Honfleur, in Normandy, to the amiable Miss Mary Weaver, 
of this city. 

At the Lazaretto, on May 2d, by the Rev. Dr. Collin, Thomas Smith, 
esq. of Tinicum, to Miss Maria Mifflin, of this city. 

On May 4th, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. John Ferguson, to Miss 
Rebecca Jones, daughter of Mr. David Jones, of this city. 

On May 6th by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. William Hedges, to Miss 
Lydia Worrell. 

At Bensalem, Bucks County, by the Rev. Mr. Lazaleer, Mr. Joseph 
Willet, son of Col. Willet, of that place, to the amiable and accomplished 
Miss Magaret Maria Van Horn, daughter of Col. Van Horn, of Maryland. 

On May 9th by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. William Richers, a native 
of Hamburgh, to Miss Mary Wallace, of this city. 

On May 11th, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Dr. Tobias Watkins, of 
Annapolis, Maryland, to Miss Mary Simpson, daughter of George Simp- 
son, Esq. of this city. 

On May 12th, at Friend’s Meeting, in Pine street, Mr. Timothy 
Abbott, to Miss Rebecca Howard, both of this city. 

On May 13th, by the Rev. Ashbel Green, Mr. George Helmboldt, jun. 
to Miss Sarah Maxin. 

On May 12th., at Friends’ Meeting, Buckingham, Mr. John Paxon, 
of Bensalem, to Miss Sally Pickering, daughter of Jonathan Pickering, 
of Solebury. 

On May 18th by the Rev. Henry Helmuth, Mr. George Pepper, to 
Miss Seckle, daughter of Mr. David Seckle, all of this city. 

On May 8th, by Mr. Isaac Hicke, Esq. Mr. John Ryan, to Miss Eliza 
Jackson, both of Attleborough, Bucks Co, 

On May 9th at the City of Washington, the Hon. John P. Vanness, 
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Member of Congress, from the state of New York, to Miss Marcia Burns 
of that city. 

On May 17th, at New-Brunswick, Stephen Van Renssalaer, Esq. late 
Lieut. Gov. of the state of New York, to Miss Cornelia Patterson, only 
daughter of the Hon. William Patterson, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In this city, on May 21st by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. Richard 
Harding, to Miss Maria Sheridan. 

On May 25th, by the Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. James Bover, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hart, all of Philadelphia County. 

On May 27th by the Rev. John Greer, Dr. Samuel Anderson, of 
Chester, (Delaware County) to Mrs. Sarah Moore, of Marcus Hook. 

On May 29th by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, to 
Miss Margaret Bickley, both of this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. David Tomson, to the amiable 
Mrs. Ann George, both of this city. 

On June Ist by the Rev. John Ewing, of Chesterville, at the seat of 
Israel Ellicot, Esq. Wm. Ewing, Esq, to Miss M. Ellicot. 

On May 29th by the Bev. Mr. Milledolar, Mr. Joseph Barker, to 
Miss Ann Barclay, daughter of Mr. Samuel Barclay, Hatter of South- 
wark, 

On June 5th by the Rev. Dr. Green, Mr. Silas E. Weir, Merchant, 
to Miss Elizabeth Barnhill, both of this city. 

In this City, on June 15th Mr. Francis Renshaw, to Miss Frances 
Budden. 

New York, Mr. Samuel Palmer, of Philadelphia, to Miss Elizabeth 
Allaire. 

On June 19th by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. Alexander Stewart, 
Merchant, to Miss Eliza May, daughter of Mr. Adam May, all of this 
city. 

On June 22d, by the Rev. Mr. Janeway, Mr. Robert Burkhard, to 
Miss Sarah Sharp, both of this city. 

At Newport, Mr. John A. Shaw, to Miss Elizabeth Muchmore. 

If John had happiness before, 
By marriage he has gaind Much-more. 

On July 3d by the Rev. Mr. Annan, Capt. Peter Bell, to Miss Han- 
nah Forder, both of Southwark. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Lawrence Brown, to Miss 
Rebecca Webb, both of this city. 

On July 10th by the Rev. George Potts, Mr. Samuel Park, to Miss 
Christiana Johnson, both of this city. 

On July 11th by the Rev. Thomas Ustick, Mr. Jacob Warren, to Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor. 
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On July 15th by Alderman Wharton, Walter Franklin, Esq. Attorney 
and Counsellor at Law, to Miss Ann Emlin, daughter of the late Mr. 
James Emlin. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Samuel Evans, to Miss 
Hannah Oldfield, both of this city. 

On July 17th by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Samuel Cox, to Miss Lucy 
Eden, both of this city. 

On July 21st by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. William F. M’ Laughlin, 
printer, of this city, to Miss Sarah Fromberger, daughter of John From- 
berger, Esq. of Germantown. 

At Staten Island, Mr. Journey, aged 80, to Miss Cole aged 60. 


A fellow-trav’ler, and a friend, 
Is found towards the Journey’s end. 


On July 24th by Robert Wharton Esq. Mr. Klinken Johnson, of Ger- 
mantown, to Miss Lydia Tybout, daughter of Andrew Tybout, of this 
city. 

On July 27th by Peter Brown, Esq. Mr. George Shiras of Mount 
Holly, to the amible Miss Elizabeth Munns, daughter of Thomas Munns, 
innkeeper of this city. 

On July 27th by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. John Cummins, to Mrs. 
Cathrine Kelchne, both of this city. 

On July 29th by the Rev. Thomas Ustick, Mr. John Thaw, to Miss 
Eliza Thomas, both of this city. 

On Sept. 21st by the Rev. Mr. Carr, Mr. John Keley, to Miss Maria 
Keehoe, all of this city. 

On Sept. 22d, at Springfield, (N. J.) Mr. Anthony Taylor, merchant, 
of this city, to Miss Mary Newbold, daughter of the late Caleb Newbold, 
of Burlington County, (N. J.) 

At Frankford, on Oct. 5th, by the Rev. Mr. Janeway, Mr. Benjamin 
Stille, to Miss Ann D. Silver, both of this city. 

On Oct. 21st Mr. John Lisle, jun, merchant of this City, to Miss 
Margaret Mark, daughter of Mr. John Mark, of Jefferson County, 
Virginia. 

At Albany, Mr. Henry Weaver, to Miss Margaret Ruby. 


The web that he wove caught her heart, 
’Twas Hymen bid Henry to smile, 
*Twas Cupid that pointed the dart, 
And a Ruby that crowned all his toil. 


On Oct. 13th, by the Rev. Dr. Blackwell, Mr. Benjamin Britton, of 
this city, to Mise. Rebecca Smith of Tinicum. 

On Oct. 18th by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Capt. William Whitehead, to 
Miss Rebecca Keemhle, both of Southwark. 
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On Oct. 21st, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Richard Lampley, to the 
amiable Miss Jane Newton, both of this city. 

On Oct. 21st by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Dr. Nicolas Wyncoop, 
of Newton, Bucks County, to Miss Sarah Campbell, daughter of George 
Campbell, esq. of this city. 

On Oct. 18th by the Rev. Mr. Greor, Mr. George Maxwell, of Marple 
Township, Del. Co. to Miss Elizabeth Cunningham, of the same place. 

On Oct. 24th by the Rev. Dr. Collin, Dr. Joseph Dill, of this city, 
to the amiable Miss Sarah Clayman, of Easton, Pennsylvania. 

On Oct. 28 in the county of Newcastle, by the Rev. Mr. Wallace, 
Doct. George Logan, of 8. Carolina, to Miss Margaret White Poalk, of 
Delaware. 

On Nov. 2d by the Rev. Mr. Linn, Mr. Jacob Lippincott, of Glouces- 
ter county, New Jersey, to Miss Jane Ann Sykes, of Charleston, 8. C. 

On Nov. 6th Mr. Charles Mercier, to Miss Rebecca Summers, both of 
this city. 

On Nov. 9th by Samuel Benezet, esq. Mr. Jacob Waterman, mer- 
chant, of Philadelphia county, to Miss Mary Wimer, of Bensalem, Bucks 
County. ‘ 

On Nov. 13th by George Budd, esq; Mr. Andrew Jackson, to Miss 
Mary Innes, both of this City. 

On Novy. 21st by the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Mr. John Vallance, to 
Miss Margaret Pratt, both of this city. 

On Noy. 25th by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Alexander J. Mil- 
ler, merchant, to Miss Anna Maria Bass, daughter of the late Dr. Bass, 
of this city. 

On Nov. 25th by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Henry Parmar, to Miss 
Jane Ellison, both of Concord, Delaware. 

On Nov. 27th by Bishop White, Mr. John Harrison, to Miss Lydia 
Leib, both of this city. 

On Nov. 30th by the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Dr. Zachariah Hoffman, 
of Ulster county, state of New-York to Miss Mary Johns, of Southwark. 

On Nov. 30th by the Rev. Mr. Greer, Mr. Andrew Lindsey, esq. to 
Miss Christiana Vanleer, both of Delaware County. 

On Nov. 80th by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Doctor Shaw, of Ger- 
mantown, to Mrs. Anne Sayre, of this city. 

On Dec. 2d by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. John Bioren, printer, 
of this city, to Miss Hannah Barker. 

On Dec. 4th. by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstine, Mr. Rudolph Neff, to 
Miss Margaret Rugan, both of this city. 

On Dec. 5th. at Rose Hill, near Trenton, by the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Manuel Eyre, jun. of this city, to Miss Juliet Phillips, daughter of 
Mr. Ralph Phillips, of that place. 
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On Dec. 7th by the Rev. Dr. Green, Capt. Jonas Warren, to Mrs. 
Martha Smith, of this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Philip Milledoler, Mr. Thomas Peacon, mer- 
chant, to the amiable Miss Susannah Sadler, both of this city. 

On Dec. 8th by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Patrick Carson, to 
the amiable Miss Elizabeth Monroy, both of this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. David Brown, of Lancaster, 
to the amiable Miss Mary Beck of the Northern Liberties. 

On Dec. 13th, by the Rev. Thomas Ustick, Mr. John Herts, to Miss 
Ruth Browne, both of this city. 

On Dec. 9th by Michael Hilligas, esq. Mr. Ezra Hains, to Miss Ann 
Johns, both of Chester County. 

On Dec. 18th by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. John C. Otto to 
Miss Eliza Tod, both of this City. 


(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


Irems OF NEws, BETHLEHEM, July, 1755.—Early in the morning of 
July 19, 1755, Mr. Scull, who had left Philadelphia the day before, 
reached Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, en route to Albany, New York, with 
dispatches for General Shirley from the Council, informing him of the 
defeat of Braddock’s army near Fort Duquesne. In virtue of the follow- 
ing letter, a fresh mount and a guide were provided by the Moravians : 


‘“‘To THE MORAVIANS AT BETHLEHEM AND NAZARETH, 
‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 

‘‘The bearer is sent by the Council, in the absence of the Governor, 
with dispatches of the utmost consequence to General Shirley at Albany. 
I earnestly entreat you will furnish him with a good horse, if he wants 
one, and a guide to show the nearest way. If he arrives time enough, it 
may be of infinite service to his Majestys arms, and if you assist, it will 
be much for your honour. 

PHILADA., Gentlemen, 
18 July 1755. Your humble Servant, 
RICHARD PETERS, 
by order of the Council.’’ 


The day following, an express reached Bethlehem from Frederick Town- 
ship, bringing word of the death of Henry Antes, and preparations were 
immediately made to attend his funeral. The services were conducted by 
Bishop A. G. Spangenberg and Rev. A. Reinke, and it was estimated 
that six hundred persons were present. Two days later, Justice of the 
Peace Daniel Brodhead, of Dansbury (now Monroe County), died at the 
Burnside Mansion, near Bethlehem, from a boil on the neck. He had 
come to Bethlehem for treatment by Dr. J. M. Otto, a skilful surgeon 
and physician, but the case had been delayed too long. His funeral was 
attended by Justices Craig and Willson, and a large concourse of people 
from the vicinity. A widow, five sons, and one daughter survived him. 


DuNTON GENEALOGICAL NoTEes.—William Dunton, of Philadelphia, 
was married to Mary Stadler, May 14, 1772, and had issue : 

Jacob, b. Aug. 14, 1773. 

Thomas, b. Dec. 14, 1774. 

William, b. May 18, 1776. 

Sarah, b. May 14, 1778; md. Francis Hunt. 

George, b. Aug. 28, 1780. 

Elizabeth, b. March 31, 1783. 

Margaretha, b. Feb. 25, 1785. 

Amelia, b, Oct. 22, 1787. 

Maria, b. April 4, 1790. 

William, b. Dee. 18, 1792. 

Anna, b. Nov. 28, 1794. 
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Jacob, son of William and Mary Dunton, md. first Bridget ——, and 
had issue : 

William, b. Feby. 28, 1796. 

John, b. June 24, 1797. 

Jacob, b. April 27, 1800. 

Isaac, b. May 26, 1802. 


Married second, Ann McCarty, Oct. 2, 1806, and had issue : 
Anna Maria, b. June 8, 1807. 

Abraham, b. July 29, 1808. 

Wilson, b. March 30, 1812. 


George, son of William and Mary Dunton, md. Mary ——, and had 
issue : 

John Lewis, b. Feby. 19, 1807 ; md. Susan B. Pierson, 1830. 

Sarah Ann, b. Sept. 14, 1808; md. John E. Murray, 1828. 

William Washington, b. Dec. 9, 1810. 

Mary Amanda, b. May 22, 1813. 

Margaret Susan, b. Aug. 11, 1815; md. Joseph H. Gregory. 

Joseph F., b. March 13, 1818 t 

Susannah Elizabeth, b. March 18, unt wins. 

Amanda Amelia, b. May 9, 1821. 


Copy OF WARRANT FOR ARREST OF JOHN ROBERTS FOR HIGH 
TREASON, 1778.— 


PHILADA. 88. 

To THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA OR 
ANY OF HIS DEPUTIES OR TO ANY CONSTABLE. 

WHEREAS John Roberts, miller, now or late of the Township of Lower 
Merion is this Day charged before me James Young Esq. one of the 
Justices &c., on the Oaths of Michael Smith, yeoman, and Mary his 
wife, of said Township with High Treason, by aiding and assisting the 
Enemies of this State and of the United States of America and joining 
their armies at Philadelphia in the month of December last. 

[SEAL] These are therefore to command you in the behalf of this 
Commonwealth forwith to apprehend the said John Roberts and convey 
him to the Jail of this County and the Keeper of said Jail is hereby 
requested to receive into his Custody the Body of said John Roberts and 
him safely to keep till he be delivered to the due course of the Law. 

Given under my hand and seal this 27th. day of July 1778. 

JAMES YOUNG. 


GERHARD GENEALOGICAL Nores.—Frederick Gerhard, born March 
26, 1714, at Langenselbot, Hesse Darmstadt, was married January 23, 
1787, to Elizabeth Fisher. In the Summer of 1739, they sailed from 
Rotterdam on the ship Samuel, Captain Hugh Percy, for Philadelphia, 
where they made their home. Mrs. Gerhard died there, leaving a son, 
Peter, born October 28, 1737. Soon after the death of his wife, Fred- 
erick Gerhard removed to Heidelberg Township, Berks County, where, 
February 14, 1740, he married a widow, whose maiden name had been 
Barbara Rieger, and with her had five sons and four daughters. 

Conrad, son of Frederick and Barbara Gerhard, was born November 
22, 1740. In 1768, he married Rachel, daughter of Isaac Martens and 
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Rachel (Bogart) Yaselstein, born in Bucks County, June 8, 1741. She~ 
died at Philadelphia, May 31, 1801. They had issue : 

Rachel, b. Jany. 15, 1770. 

Elizabeth, b. March 2, 1772. 

William, b. April 10, 1774. 

Mary, b. Feby. 4, 1776. 

John, b. Oct. 17, 1778. 

Eleanora, b. Nov. 17, 1780. 

Thomas, ». Jany. 31, 1782. 


After the death of his wife, Conrad Gerhard married second, Elizabeth 
Jungman, November 9, 1802. 

William, son of Conrad and Rachel Gerhard, b. April 10, 1774, 
married Sarah Wood, Oct. 6, 1808, and had issue : 

William Wood, b. July 23, 1809. 

Benjamin, b. June 3, 1811. 

Thomas, b. Oct. 2, 1813. 

Louisa, b. Sept. 25, 1816. 


DuNGAN GENEALOGICAL Nores, from Bible in possession of Ethel 
Duval, Philadelphia. — 


Thomas Dungan, was born the 16th day of March, 1738. 

Elizabeth Dungan, was born the 22d. day of January, 1740. 

Sarah Dungan, was born the 25th day of August, 1742. 

[Torn] Dungan, was born the 3rd. day of March, 1745. 

John Dungan, was born the 12th day of March, 1747. 

[Torn] Dungan, was born the 24th of September 1749. 

William Dungan, son of Thomas Dungan and Elizabeth his wife, born 
17 May 1766. 

Thomas Dungan, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Dungan, was born 
28rd March 1794. 


PRICE-SHUTE-COURTNEY-COOPER-RUDOLPH GENEALOGICAL NOTEs, 
from Bible in possession of Mrs. Edward Esher.— 


Mary Price the Daughter of Joseph and Sarah Price, was Born Sun- 
day July y® 3 1748, about a Quarter after Six of the Clock. 


The 27 Day of 7 month 1755, about i0 minits after 10, it being the 
first Day of the weak, was born Sammuel Shute Son of Henry and Mary 
Shute. 

John Shute, the son of Henry & Mary Shute, was born the 8” day of 
July 1758. 

Sarah Shute, the Daughter of Henry Shute was born April the 3rd 
day in 1760, 

Hannah alias Anne Shute, the Daughter of Henry and Mary Shute, 
was born January 18, 1762. 

Elizabeth Shute, the Daughter of Henry and Mary Shute, was born 
the 18th day of February 1764. 


Mary Courtney, the Daughter of Hercules and Mary Courtney, was 
born the 24" day of March 1767. 


George Cooper and Elizabeth Shute were married Oct. 3, 1780, by 
W" White, Rector of Christ Church & St. Peters. 
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John Rudolph was Married to Elizabeth Shute, by the Rev M* 
Keaton, the 16th. day of September 1794, at St Mary’s Church, on 
Fourth Street Philadelphia. 


‘*THOMAS GRIFFITHS HIS BooKE.’’—The following interesting in- 
scription is copied verbatim et literatim from a fly-legf in a rare and 
curious book entitled : 

“‘The HISTORY of all RELIGIONS 
In the World: From the Creation 
Down to this prefent Time.’’ 





In Two parts. 
By WILLIAM TURNER, M.A. 


LONDON, printed for Joun Dunton, 
at the Raven in Jewen-ftreet, 1695, 8° 


‘«Thomas Griffiths his Booke, 
God give him Grace theirin to loock, 
Not only loock but understand, 
Larning is bater than Hous & land, 
When Hous and land is gon & spent, 
Larning is most excelent.’’ 








RECORD OF THE ORMSBY FAMILY.— 


1. George Ormsby, was born August 1, 1773. 

2. Sarah Ormsby, was born Aprai/ 11, 1777. 

8. John Ormsby, was born Oct. 34 1789. 

4. Catharine Ormsby, was born Aug. 27, 1791. 

5. William Ormsby, was born Feb. 18, 1794. 

6. Edward Ormsby, and Rachel, was born January 2, 1797. 

7. Eleanor Ormsby, was born June 1, 1799. 

8. Henry Ormsby, was born February 18, 1801. 

9. Margaret Ormsby, was born Aug. 4, 1802. “ > 
» we 


REVISED RULES OF CouRT, PHILADELPHIA CouNnTY.—Whearas 
many disorders have hithertwo been Committed In the Courts of this 
County Partly through the Ignorance and partly through the Negligence 
of—Otherwise (we hope) well Meaning Persons, which if Continued in 
without Remedie may be a meanes to bring Majestracie (which is gods 
Ordinance) and Court of Justice Into Scorne and Contempt. 

The Court of Justices have thearfore thought fitt for Prevention of the 
like for the future to make these Rules of Court ffollowing & additnall 
rules to y® former order of Counsell 

first that the high Shreif or his lawfull and approved of deputy, Clark 
of the Court, & Cryer, and att least one of the Towne Constables (by 
turnes) doe Constantly attend the Court att the pretice houres of Sitting 
and that thay depart not the Court without leave and Penalty of a fine 

2*ly that noe pson that is not Imediatly Concerned In the Businefs In 
agitation psume to Speak in Court w out leave und" paine of a fine ; 
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8ly that plaintifs defendants and all other psons Speak dyrectly to the 
poynt in Question and that thay put In their pleas In writing (this being 
a Court of Record) and that thay forbear Reflections and Recriminations 
Either on the Court Jurys or on One & another und’ Penalty of a fine 

4"*ly that all fines Imposed upon any Person for totall absence untimely 
coming to Court or breach of these or Other Rules of Court already made 
then or hearafter to be Made shall be levyed on the Party’s Goods and 
Chattells by way of Distrefs and that the Executions thearfore be signed 
In Open Court before the Riseing of such a Court that Imposed the fine. 


THE GLooMs OF LIGONIER.—A song by an officer of the Pennsylvania 
regiment stationed at Ligonier (formerly Loyalhanning) in the winter 
of 1759. 

From climes deformed with frost severe, 
From mountains wrapt in snow, 
Where surly winter rules the year, 
And howling tempests blow : 


To you, whose modest charms improve 
The lightning of your eyes ; 

Still conscious of the force of love, 
We soldiers waft our sighs. 


Though fortune calls us here, beyond 
Each gay engaging view, 

Yet, pleased, we do our duty, fond 
To serve our prince and you. 


Our prince, to merit ever just, 
Rewards the soldier’s toil, 

You too will deign, we humbly trust, 
To pay us with a smile. 


While happy thus the scene shall shift, 
We’ ve nothing more to ask ; 
Honour, the king’s peculiar gift, 
And love, your tender task. 


Of these possest, at fate we’ll smile, 
Defy the surly year, 

Honour and love shall reconcile 
The glooms of Ligonier. 


LETTERS OF PELETIAH WEBSTER, SR., AND PELETIAH WEBSTER, JR. 
PHILADELPHIA 16 Septem. 1777. 
DEAR RuTHyY, 
. . » Our armies have begun to fight below ; there is very much de- 
pending on which side the Victory may turn; we are all big with 
Anxiety & flatter ourselves that Our prospects of success are now much 
greater than they have been since the War first commenced. People 
vary much in their Opinion, some think that Lord Howe will get to the 
City, but I believe very few except those that wish for it. We most 
generally think that he will get a much more severe Drubbing than ever 
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he had. We have men enough & they are sufficiently spirited. God 
only knows what the event may be! ... Don’t know when I shall 
come to see you, but not before the fate of the City is Determined ; ex- 
pect to go to Camp in a day or two as a volunteer, so that if Howe gets 
here he wont find me. O Ruthy I am almost tired of this World—may 
you live to see better times is the sincere prayer of 
Your most affectionate Brother, 
P WEBSTER JR. 


Friday, 27 Feby. 1778. 
DEAR ALTHY, 

. . . Send by next oppor one paper Tobacco and one clean cap, also 
Euclid’s Elements, a small book which stands in my book-case. I am 
not yet made acquainted with the Cause of my confinement nor can I 
guess at the Reason of it. Am pretty well; my leg is almost well, my 
room and company are agreeable. 

We had one night the Company of Gen. Irvine, Col. Coats, Major 
Giles and Capt. Swift, but they were removed to y* New Goal since which 
have not heard of them. . 

Iam &€ 
ew. 


Monday, March 9, 1778. 
DEAR ALTHY, 

I much want to see you and your Sister but this habitation is so 
gloomy & full of horrible objects that it will only increase your trouble 
to come here, besides I am not sure that you can be admitted. Most 
people that apply are denyed, therefore I rather chuse to forego the 
pleasure of seeing you than subject you to the pains & perhaps mortifica- 
tions of coming to see me. 

I eat no meat & drink no spirits or wine, except bitters now & then ; 
a Tankard full of Chocolate will any time last me two days. Keep up 
your fortitude, presence of mind in Distress lightens afflictions much . . . 

; P. WEBSTER. 


LETTER OF REV. FRANCIS ALISON TO BENJAMIN ALISON, HIS 

NEPHEW.— 
Philad* Feb. y* 224 1777. 

DEAR BENJA 

I received yours by M'. Alexander Hunter, and am glad that you keep 
y’ Health, & are safe as yet from y*® dangers of War. I think y‘ some- 
times it is mens honor and duty to commit themselves to God & to shun 
no danger, & this is y* duty of Generals & leaders, but was neither Mr. 
Hunters duty nor yours; & to be in y® field in an Engagement, & to 
continue there, after it was Judged to be duty to retreat, is rather fool- 
hardiness, than Courage. I complain that many battalions have neither 
a Doctor nor a surgeon to take care of their sick & wounded ; I complain 
y' men of no great skill are sometimes appointed to fill these Important 
offices ; and I complain that when men of skill are appointed they will 
do other business, & neglect their own place & post. You know y‘ your 
duty was to be in a known place, to receive and help the wounded ; this 
was to do more publick service than any private or volunteer could do in 
an engagement. I beg that while you stay in y® army, that no false 
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notions of Courage or Bravery may ever tempt y" to neglect y* duty of a 
surgeon, a brave man may bleed to death while you are not to be found 
for his relief. We have no news. Your mother & Bob are still at Fort 
Augusta. Anny & Bob have both had long & severe sickness & y* Doctor 
without Medicines, or (?) to releive them, they are mending. I have 
some notion of Removing either to y* Fort or to Munsey to settle for life, 
for provisions & all things are so dear that we cannot live on our salaries 
and we have no hopes of getting them Enlarged. on one or the other of 
these places I can, by farming, have y* necessaries of life while I live, & 
I cannot get more nor so much, as things now go in Philad*. Besides I 
expect that this city will be y° seat of war next summer, & that y°® College 
must be broken up as well as in Jerseys, & If this should happen, this 
new Country will be my only retreat. If you or any of the officers be 
here about y* 20 of March, & if the wether be good, & if they or you 
will then go to Fort Augusta, I had some notion then to go back, but 
cannot venture without company ; then I may determine what I will do. 
Bob Alison lay at my house three weeks in a low state, by y* sickness he 
got in Prison at New York, but my brother John came for him, & he is 
gone home. Many of these miserable captives have died in this city, & 
many of them in New York, & many have died on their way home. 
Cozen Robert lives from day to day on hopes, & Promises, but nothing 
is yet done for him as far as I know. I fear General Washington will 
not have his army compleeted, when all y* militia have served their time. 
Mens wages I am told is now three pounds to encourage them to Enlist. 
I expect you in town about y* 10” or fifteenth of March ; The family as 
far as I know are well. I Pray you to serve God, & prepare for a better 
state ; you are in y® way of danger & unfit to die. I wish you a long, 
sober & Religious life, & am with sincere affection yours 
Fra: ALISON. 


Some ITEMS FROM THE ACCOUNT OF THE EXECUTORS OF JOHN 
LUKENS, DecEASED.— 


1778, 8 mo: 11, By Cash of Catherine Wiltbeérger for 1 

year’s Rent of the George Taverne, (the _— 

had ull the Stable & part of house) : £65- 0-0 
1779, 2 mo: 12, By Do. of Ruth Engles for a Quarter’s . 

Rent of Wooden House (no rent while the English 


were here & long after) . ‘ , : 3 15 0 
The Estate of Mr. John Iukens To Dr. Benj’n Rush Dr. 
1773 Feb. To sundry medicines & attendance administered 
to Child & Inoculation of Child . : . £2-0-0 
1776 Sept. To Do. in consultation with Dr. Kuhn . , 6 -14-0 


The Estate of John Lukens dec’d to Caleb Jones. 


1767 —10 mo: 12-To Buckrum & Stays . ‘ . . By s,s 

‘* making a Sute of Cloaths . , 3,9 

1768-6 mo. 8 — ‘* making a pair breeches . . : 0, 6,0 

1769-10 mo. 29 ‘* making a Coat ‘ i 0,15,0 
The Estate of John Lukens to John Howard Dr: 

1776 Sept’r 4 To a mahogany Coffing for his Wife . . &@, 9, 
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PENSION Norice, 1790,— 

WAR OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Information is hereby given to all the Invalid Pensioners of the United 
States, residing within the States respectively, that one moiety of their 
annual pension, commencing on the fifth day of March last, will be paid 
at the places and by the persons herein after mentioned, on the fifth day 
of March ensuing, and that the second moiety of the said annual pension 
will be paid at the same places and by the same persons, on the fifth day 
of June ensuing. 


The States, Places, and persons by whom the 
pension will be paid. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Joseph Whipple. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Benjamin Lincoln. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Jeremiah Olney. 
Connecticut, New London, Jedidiah Huntington. 
New York, New York, John Lamb. 
New Jersey, Perth Amboy, John Halsted. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Sharp Delaney. 
Delaware, Wilmington, George Bush. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Otho H. Williams. 
Virginia, B. Hundred, William Heth. 
North Carolina, Hillsborough, John Haywood. 
South Carolina, Charleston, George Abbott Hall. 
Georgia, Savannah, John Habersham. 


January the 28th, 1790. 
By order of the President of the United States. 
H. Knox, 
Secretary for the Department of War. 


VALUE OF A NEGRO SLAVE IN PENNSYLVANIA, in Continental 
currency.— 

PHILADA 10% Jany. 1781. 
Mr. RicHARD KEYES 
Bot of Thomas Jones. 

A Negro man by the name of Jack, which was purchased of Col. 
Ephraim Blaine, Commissary General of Purchases, aged about Nine- 
teen years, which said Blaine warranted sound & free from any Impedi- 
ments & State Charges, to said Jones &c., and upon said Conditions is 
now Delivered up to Mr. Keyes Price Ten Thousand Pounds Cont! 
Currency. THOMAS JONES. 


DEATHS OF AMERICAN INTEREST, announced in The Pocket Magazine, 
London, January to December, 1795,— 

[January.|—‘‘ At Merton, after a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Lackington, wife of Mr. Lackington, bookseller, Finsbury Square.’’ 
[London. } 

[March.|—‘‘In Merrion Square, Dublin, Amos Strettel Esq", one of 
the Directors of the Bank of England.’’ 

‘‘At Terry, near Alloa, Sir William Erskine, who had received his 
Majesty’s commission to go to Ireland as commander-in-chief.’’ 

[April.]|—‘‘ At his lodgings in Maddox Street, Capt. Payne Galway, 
nephew to Sir Ralph Payne, only son of Mr. Galway of Norfolk, and 
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Aid-du-Camp to General Sloper. He had been to the Masquerade at the 
Opera House; and, in attempting to subdue the flames occasioned by 
his candle’s having caught the bed-curtains, he was so schockingly burnt 
that he died at five o’clock the next morning.’’ 

[August.]—‘‘On his way to Brighthelmstone, Peter Livius Esq" late 
Chief Justice of Canada.’’ H. 


AN INTERESTING BILL.— 
The Exc to the Estate of Mr. ANDREW KENNEDY, Merch*, 
To JAMES PEARSON, Dr. 


1795 
March 16” For Surveying the House and Lot bought of Robert 
Morris Esq" in tenure of the President of the U. 
States . ; $2.00 
20" For a resurvey and delineation of the lot on which 
the said House stands & the East lot as - Acc 
delivered . ; ; ‘ - $3.00 


$5.00 
PHILADA August 10 1800 
JAMES PEARSON, 


Surveyor. 


FUNERAL OF COLONEL ROBERT MAGAW, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTINENTAL LINE.—From The Carlisle Gazette and the Western Repos- 
itory of Knowledge, for January 13, 1790, we copy the account of the 
burial of Colonel Robert Magaw, who commanded the Fifth Pennsylvania 
Battalion when Fort Washington was captured by Sir William Howe, 
November 16, 1776. He was appointed colonel of the Fifth Pennsyl- 
vania Line; but, owing to his exchange not being effected until October 
25, 1780, he was prevented from taking command, and retired from the 
service January 1, 1781. On January 7, 1790, he died at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, and his remains were interred in Meeting-House Spring 
Cemetery. 

‘*On Wednesday evening last, the remains of the late Robert Magaw 
Esq. was entered at the burial place near this town. The funeral was 
perhaps the most respectable ever seen here. The following was the 
order of procession. 

Troop of Horse dismounted, 
Music 
Corps of Infantry, lately commanded by Col. Magaw, 
Clergy, 
Physicians 
The Body. Pall supported by six gentlemen, 
late officers of the American Army 
Trustees and Faculty of Dickinson College, 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Attorneys at Law 
Students of Dickinson College, 
Officers of the County, and Principal Officers 
of the Borough of Carlisle, 
Citizens. 
Minute guns were fired by the Artillery during the Procession. At the 
grave a pathetic discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Davidson. 
Three vollies from the Infantry, closed the scene.’’ 
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ScHoo. BILzs, 1802-3.— 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


March 21, 1802 
D. C. 
For the Tuition of Miss R. Risk from Dec. 21st to this wa . 5 
Quills andInk . ‘ : 50 
Copy Books . ‘ ‘ , , ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 10 
Ciphering Books . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ oe ‘ 50 
$6.10 


Received Payment 
JAMES A. NEAL, 
Mr. KENNEDY, 
To Mrs. MALLON Dr. 
Oct. 19. 1808. To 3 Months Tuition & Board of Miss 





McCoy @ £70 ® ann . ‘ £17 +10 
‘* 3 months tuition in Music. ‘ - & oe 
- do Embroidery . 2 56 
" do Washing ‘ 2 5 
‘* use of Instruments & tuning . ‘ 15 
‘* Paper Quills & Ink ‘ , ‘ mum 
‘* Camb* for Sleeves & piece of tape . 3 4 
‘* Cash making a stuff & white dress . 18 9 
‘* 824 yds Shinielle@5}d_ =. . = Ss . 
‘« 39 yds Dimity . : ‘ ; 6 
‘* 5 yds Muslin @ 7/6 yx. . . . wo € 
‘* body lining . ‘ : ‘ 2 6 
- do for frock . 38 9 
‘ making frock, tape & thread . , 12 5 
‘* pair white silk _ , . , 8 6 
‘** a pencil P ‘ . ‘ 1 
‘* hair cutting & soap ‘ ° ° 5 7 
£35.16. 11 


PART OF A LETTER.OF JAMES LOGAN TO LETITIA AUBREY, 1708-10.— 
The following letter was found among some old papers at the home of 
Mrs. Owen Jones, at Wynnewood. It is without date, is neither signed 
nor addressed, and has on it, apparently in the handwriting of Mary 
Jones, this memorandum: ‘‘ An old letter supposed to be from James 
Logan to Letitia Aubrey, which was sent by Maria Logan to her friend, 
Mary Jones.’’ The date is probably about 1708-10. 

HOWARD WILLIAMS LLOYD. 


‘« As it was no small pleasure to me to see a line from thy hand by 
Ed: Shippen, so it was a no less disturbance to find by it how much I 
have suffered in thy thoughts since our last parting, for which I can by 
no means imagine the occasion. My style it seems has been so unhappy 
as to displease. I assure thee I never affected any thing particular in it, 
and if at any time when thou was single, I took the accustomed freedom, 
that, had not been blamed before. Yet since thy marriage I find (upon 
examination of all the copies of my lett’s that I have by me) not one 
syllable but what might become a piece of gravity of twice my age nor 
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any expression but what the plainest might reasonably use. Give me 
leave to say that whatever right I may have to them, I have never yet 
been observed to use hard words or affect any speech but what is com- 
mon, and therefore cannot but ye more admire all the severity of thy 
censure. 

‘‘ But there is another charge that comes much more home, for the 
form of words is but a trifle, and that is thy belief of my being in with 
some very deceitful people here who are prejudiced against thee that I 
am altered in my friendship to thee, and further that thou hast seen my 
name among a list of those that speak sleightingly of thy husband, as to 
the first part I can boldly say that if I am altered at all in any respect it 
is but very little, & that I hope not for the worst, and therefore if thou 
ever knew me thou must own the deceitful are none of my companions. 
Our friendship I once hoped would never alter, and on my side it has 
not begun to do so yet, nor ever shall while I can have room to exercise 
it, and as to the latter I shall only say thy, as it was never my business, 
so I never concerned myself in it. Thy displeasure with me at New 
Castle at parting, upon another occasion was a sufficient lesson to me not 
to meddle in affairs of that nature. Indeed Mrs Letitia it has never yet 
been my temper to lessen any person without a very just occasion. I 
have never had cause hitherto, nor I hope ever shall to speak the least 
unkind syllable that way, and without cause I am sure I shall never 
begin with any man. But one piece of justice I must claim & desire 
that is to know what worthy person that was that put my name in that 
list among the detractors. 

‘¢What I request is due to me and then if I do not prove the party, 
be who they will, as arrant a hypocrite & false deceitful pickthank as 
any of the Province when the very worst that thou canst imagine in it I 
will readily fall under the imputation & not speak one syllable in my 
own defence. This is down right barbarity in my accuser & I admit 
thou coulds’t suffer it to enter thy thought I could be guilty of the base- 
ness, but pray give me their name, and if I cannot do myself justice I 
shall crave it of another. 

‘As to thy complaint concerning the Estate here, thou seems one 
fully acquainted with what I have in charge from thy father and others 
in desiring me to make returns directly to thy husband & then I cannot 
send them thou sayest to the wrong person. But the orders that I now 
have are as follows. 

‘‘Thy father I understand has mortgaged an Estate in Kent or Sussex 
to thy husband for the payment of two thousand pounds on thy acct’ 
out of thy lands (or otherwise) in this Province and obliged himself to 
pay £120 the interest of it yearly till that sum be paid or proportion- 
ably as it is paid off. To enable thy father to have this money raised 
thy husband and thee have joyntly made over your whole Estate by 
joint deed to certain Trustees, viz., thy Uncle Wharley Goldney & Swal- 
denfiel in & to all thy Manor on Schuylkill all the town lotts appurten- 
ant, which Trustees have appointed Saml Carpenter and me their Attor- 
neys to dispose of their lands and have ordered the Effects to be remitted 
directly to them, and for the interest of thy money thy father and hus- 
band have joyned in a power of attorney to R’d Hill and thy brother R. 
Thomas, appointed them to receive of me here, so that both principal 
and interest is ordered from me into other hands to whom I must remitt 
and pay it, and to no other. 
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“‘T wish I could as well justify myself in applying some of thy 
money viz between 3 & 400 to thy father’s Use the first summer After 
you went over ’tis now his Last, as well as my great trouble, but I will 
retrieve it as soon as possible, tho the miserable poor condition of the 
country for want of money to what it was when thou was here makes it 
exceeding difficult, there lies 500 Ils more in good secure hands upon 
interest but such as can not yet raise the money. When I can find wayes 
to get it in and return it I have many reasons to urge me on not to be 
backward & thou may assure thy self I shall not, for I shall strain to my 
utmost, but you that abound thus with plenty can scarce judge of our 
circumstances, especially how hard a thing it is to sell land now for 
money. Thy brother has sold all his Manor on Schuylkill for less than 
12 Ils p cent only for the sake of money, and yet must trust all most one 
half 6 months & the rest 12 Mo’ths except one hundred pounds that has 
rec’d. 

Thy father’s bleeding circumstances require the speediest supplies. 
Yet seeing he is so very hard tied, both for his ease and thy satisfaction 
my first endeavours shall be to clear off that incumbrance which were 
money as it had been amongst us would not be difficult. What thou 
canst doe further to facilitate the matter it will very much behoove thee 
to contribute what is in thy power. I spoke to Rees Thomas about the 
money for the crops, but he says he will stay for his brother’s answer to 
his letter for he thought he was to be called on for it. Rees is really an 
honest man & deserves favour. 

‘And now I think I have answered thy whole letter the unkindest 
thing I ever saw come from thy hands. Tho I think in my own breast 
I deserved it as little as ever. Time was when thou thought me true if 
thou art deceived now, thou wast then, for as I said before I am not 
changed. I know not whether thou wilt think thy brother so or not, by 
whom this comes, many have thought him so about 3 weeks ago, when 
he put on his sword with a resolution to wear it ever hereafter. The 
country has been too unkind to him, especially our New Corporation, for 
they have treated him barbarously and he resents it, as highly, but I 
will leave it to himself to be more particular. I thank thee for the con- 
tinuance of thy good wishes with my ancient acquaintances & good f’r 
A. §. but I have received an entire balk in all my inclinations of that 
kind, of w’ch thou wilt hear more from thy’brother. A. 8. was still 
right well she thanks thee for thy lett’ and would gladly have wrote but 
could find... .” 


Replies. 


Sons oF WASHINGTON.—(PENNA. Maa., Vol. XXIII., p. 412.) The 
following notes, answering this query, were prepared by Mr. Stewart 
Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

‘«February 22, 1810. The First and Second City Troops celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday at Barnum’s Hotel. On that day, also, the Society 
of the Sons of Washington dined at Renshaw’s Mansion House. The 
members wore their badges, containing an excellent miniature likeness 
of Washington set in gold and accompanied by suitable inscriptions. 
The president was James Milnor; vice-presidents, Jonathan B. Smith 
and Samuel F. Bradford ; secretary, Robert 8. Stevenson ; and treasurer, 
Samuel Realf. Civilities were also exchanged between the Society and the 
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First and Second Troops and Independent Volunteers, all of which were 
dining on the 22d of February. The founding of the Society seems to 
date from this time. Long accounts of the dinner appear in the daily 
papers of the day. We read that over the president was suspended an 
elegant emblematic painting, the centre of which was embellished with 
a striking bust of Washington in transparency, surrounded with a scroll, 
containing the following passages from his Farewell Address: ‘The 
name of American must always exalt the just pride of Patriotism.’ 
The decorations of the room were by Mr. Robbins, of the theatre. In 
the course of the evening the full-length transparency of Washington 
was fixed to the front of the Mansion House, to the gratification of a 
large concourse of people. The final toast of the evening ‘The last 
Prayer of Washington for his Country,’ was drunk standing. During 
the evening a deputation of three gentlemen waited on Captain Price’s 
Third Troop of City Cavalry, and after felicitating them on the joyous 
occasion which they were mutually celebrating, drank ‘The Volunteer 
Companies of Horse of the City of Philadelphia,—in peace its greatest 
ornament, in war its best defense.’ The Troop afterwards reciprocated 
the compliment by deputing three of its members to wait on the com- 
pany, and on their behalf gave the following toast: ‘The Hero whose 
nativity we are celebrating,—First in peace, first in war, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.’ By the President,—‘The Society of 
American Republicans,—Washington their guide, they cannot err.’ 

‘‘February 22, 1812. The Sons of Washington celebrated the 22d 
of February at the Mansion House. James Milner was president ; 
Jonathan Bayard Smith and Samuel F. Bradford, vice-presidents ; Robert 
§. Stevenson, secretary ; and Samuel Realf, treasurer. The Society had 
a banquet and the toasts were patriotic rather than partisan. Bishop 
White, Jonathan Williams, Chief-Justice Tilghman, and Captain Charles 
Stewart, U.S.N., were present. It would be interesting to learn further 
particulars as to its history, and how long its members continued to cele- 
brate its anniversary with a dinner.’’ 





Sons OF WASHINGTON.—The badge worn by each member was a gold 
medallion containing a bust portrait of Washington, engraved in stipple, 
after Stuart’s Athenzum head, apparently by David Edwin. At the top 
is engraved the name of the member ; at the bottom, ‘‘ Feb. 22, 1810 ;’’ 
on the back, ‘‘Sons of Washington.’’ I know of four of these badges 
bearing, respectively, the names of Thomas C. Wharton, Eli Canby, 
John F. Mifflin, and William Bethel. 

CHARLES HENRY Hart. 


WaRnNICK.—Ann Warnick married Charles Peters November 17, 1821. 
Children of Albert and Mary A. Warnick: Conrad Z. J., b. April 15, 
1813; Mary Ann, 6. March 27, 1815; Albert B., 6. February 27, 1817 ; 
Charles Ulmer, 6, May 27, 1821; William Zorn, b. November 25, 1823. 

Ep, Penna. Maa. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESS. 





A Specrat Meetine of the Society was held in the As- 
sembly Room on Monday evening, May 21, 1900, the Presi- 
dent, the Hon. Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker, LL.D., in 
the chair, and Hampton L. Carson, Esq., Recording Secre- 
tary. A large and sympathetic audience was in attendance. 
The President, on opening the meeting, said : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Since the organization of this Society in the early part of 
the present century down to the time of Dr. -Charles J. 
Stillé, and including that time, it has been unusually fortu- 
nate in the character of the men who have been called 
upon to preside over its deliberations. William Rawle, 
Peter 8. Du Ponceau, Thomas Sergeant, George W. Norris, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, John William Wallace, Brinton Coxe, 
and Charles J. Stillé, were all of them not only of high 
position in the community, but of great intellectual vigor. 
Of them all, however, Dr. Stillé has done the most to ex- 
plore and elucidate the history of Pennsylvania, and in this 
respect to advance the purposes of the Society. 

It gives me pleasure to present to you Professor Robert 
Ellis Thompson, President of the Central High School, who 
will depict to you the life and career of this learned his- 
torian and eminent scholar. 


Professor Thompson then said : 


Mr. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It has been the glory of our city in every period of its 


history to have been the mother of men. From the time 
Vv 
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of Story and Benezet to the present there has been an un- 
broken succession of citizens, whose names adorn the annals 
and add to the lustre of her good name—men of great 
abilities, fine achievement, distinct personal flavor, and 
above all of that sterling social quality our fathers called 
“ public spirit.” Such a man was the late President of this 
Society, in whose honor we are assembled this evening, 
and of whom I am to speak to you at the request of its 
managers. 

Charles Janeway Stillé was born in this city on the 23d 
of September, 1819. He was descended on his father’s 
side from Olof Stillé, a member of the third Swedish 
colony which reached the shores of the Delaware in 1641. 
He came from the parish of Liinna in Roslagen, and settled 
at a place known to the Indians as Techoherassi, and to the 
Swedes as “ Olof Stillé’s land,” on the Delaware, just above 
Upland, now Chester, Pennsylvania, and afterwards re- 
moved to Passyunk, near the old site of the United States 
Navy Yard. Olof Stillé was a person of note, occupying 
high offices in the Swedish colony, and his descendants 
became prominent merchants of Philadelphia, at a time 
when commerce was the leading business interest, and 
when the city clung to the Delaware front. This traditional 
employment continued in the family down to John Stillé, 
the father of our deceased friend, who lived in the opening 
decades of the present century. 

While Dr. Stillé’s descent on the father’s side thus re- 
minds us of the era which preceded Penn’s acquisition of 
the colony, and the settlement of Philadelphia proper, that 
on his mother’s side carries us back to ancestors still more 
widely known. His mother, Maria Wagner, was the 
descendant of the Rev. Tobias Wagner, an eminent Lu- 
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theran clergyman of Reading, who represented in America 
the Wagner family of Wurtemberg, eminent in both the 
clerical and the legal annals of that kingdom. The best 
known member of it was Tobias Wagner, Chancellor of 
the University of Tiibingen in the seventeenth century, 
and a learned champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, as well as 
a prolific author. 

The marriage of John Stillé and Maria Wagner was un- 
usually felicitous. She was a lady of rare domestic virtues, 
and active in all good works; and she left the impress of 
her character upon her children, Charles Janeway Stillé 
was their second son. 

His education was at the best schools accessible at the 
time, when the succession of Scotch-Irish clerical teachers 
was still unbroken, and the excellent tradition of classical 
training they had brought to the New World enjoyed unim- 
paired credit. He studied under one of these, Rev. Dr. 
Steele, in his academy at Abington, Pennsylvania, and then 
at Edge Hill School near Princeton, New Jersey. From 
this he proceeded to Yale in 1835, and graduated there in 
1839. To be a student of Yale was his ambition from an 
early age. In letters to his older brother, written when 
he was but eight years old, he expresses this wish. 

Yale was then under the government of Rev. Jeremiah 
Day, the successor of the first President Dwight. He was 
a man of less inspiring influence, but a faithful guardian of 
the traditions of this great college. Mr. Stillé produced 
a marked impression on his fellow-students both by the 
character of his mental powers and the lofty ideals which 
controlled his conduct. Their respect for him was shown 
by his being chosen the president of their literary society, 
Brothers in Unity; and on his graduation in 1839 he pro- 
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nounced a valedictory oration on The Social Spirit,’ which 
was the first of his published writings, but which exemplifies 
the conservative and ethical spirit that pervades them all. 

He returned to his Alma Mater again in 1863, to address 
her Alumni on the Historical Development of American 
Civilization;? and at her hands, in 1868, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in recognition of his 
services to his country, and of the eminent and responsible 
place to which he had just been called in his native city. 
And in his last will he bequeathed to his Alma Mater a 
third of his residuary estate. 

After his graduation in 1839 he entered upon the study 
of the law in the office of Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq., then 
among the leaders of our city’s bar, and afterwards Presi- 
dent of this Society. He completed his course and was ad- 
mitted to practice, but his inclination led him rather to the 
fields of literature and of history. He gratified his tastes 
for both these by repeated visits to Europe. One of these 
took him as far as Moskow. He twice visited Sweden, 
and on the second of these visits, which occurred in 1888, 
he pursued important historical researches in her archives 
relating to the history of the colonists on the Delaware. 
He thus obtained and translated the records of the colony, 
which he afterwards presented to this Society. 

In 1845 he was commissioned by the Governor of Penn- 


sylvania Second Lieutenant of the “Junior Artillerists” 


1 The Social Spirit. A Valedictory Oration pronounced on the de- 
parture of the Senior Class from the Society of Brothers in Unity, Yale 
College, June 28, 1839. By Charles Janeway Stillé. Pp. 31. New 
Haven: 18389. 

* The Historical Development of American Civilization. An address 
before the Society of Graduates of Yale College, July 29, 1863. By 
Charles J. Stillé. Pp. 38. New Haven: 1863. 


~ 
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attached to the “First Regiment of Volunteer Artillery,” 
and, with his beloved friend W. Heyward Drayton, who 
enlisted in the State service at the same time, was ever 
ready to perform military duty when exigencies demanded it. 

It was, however, the war for the Union which gave our 
departed friend his opportunity to use his talents for the 
advantage of his country and of mankind. Two fields of 
activity were thus opened to him, as a man of letters and as 
a philanthropist. He became the author of the most im- 
portant pamphlet of the struggle, and as a member of the 
United States Sanitary Commission he contributed to the 
humanizing labors which both abated the sufferings and 
horrors of that fraternal but deadly strife, and prepared the 
way for reconciliation of the two sections of our country. 

As we now know, the American people began the war 
for the Union with a most inadequate idea of what it was 
to cost them. If indeed the curtain could have been raised 
on what was to come in the terrible four years of its con- 
tinuance, and the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
on the battle-field and in hospital had been forseen, they might 
well have shrunk from such a costly undertaking, and 
looked for some other way out of the difficulty. As it was, 
they eutered upon the war, if not with a light heart, at 
any rate with no practical sense of what was ahead of them, 
and with confidence that it would be brought to an end 
as easily as was the Whiskey Insurrection. Seventy-five 
thousand men on a service of six months were all that the 
President thought necessary, and only a few realized, with 
General Sherman, what an undertaking was the conquest 
of an area of five hundred thousand square miles, and a 
population of ten millions, most of them of the same brave 
stock as the Nation at large. 
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Exactly proportional to this foolish confidence were the 
disappointment and disheartenment which grew and gathered 
as the years went by. One hero of the hour after another 
failed the Nation. Capable leadership was slowly evolved 
by survival of the fittest. The armies learned but slowly 
the necessary lessons of discipline and obedience. The 
waste of life and the suffering of our soldiers through the 
inexperience and incompetence of the bureaus subsidary to 
the army were terrible. At times it seemed as if the 
struggle must collapse through the inability of the country 
to become really efficient for military purposes. Even in 
the army itself, and among its officers, there was a loss of 
heart at critical moments. 

It was when this depression was at its worst that Mr. 
Stillé published his pamphlet of less than forty pages with 
the title: “How a Free People Conduct a Long War.” 
(Philadelphia: 1862). Never was historical scholarship em- 
ployed more finely for a patriotic purpose. As I have been 
assured by some whom it reached as they labored or fought 
at the front, that pamphlet itself was an event of the war. 
It passed from hand to hand among the officers, and was 
read aloud by the more intelligent of the common soldiers. 
It was translated into several of the languages spoken by 
our soldiers, and half a million copies were distributed. 


President Lincoln wrote to its author: 


‘‘The pamphlet is far the best production upon the subject it treats 
that I have seen. The reading and re-reading of it has afforded me great 
pleasure, and I believe also some profit. May I express the hope that 
you will not allow your pen to rest.’’ 

‘*T have often wished to thank you,’’ writes Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 
‘* for the service you rendered to us all in the dark days of war, by your 
impressive story of ‘How a Free People Conduct a Long War.’ My 
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command was on one of the islands of Port Royal harbor when first I 
saw that work. Everything seemed against us at that time, and our 
officers and men were alike despondent. I felt it my duty to speak only 
words of cheer. Your book furnished me with the idea and the inspi- 
ration of a sermon for the encouragement of those whom I might influ- 
ence, and I had reason to be profoundly glad in the results of the appeal 
then made to the soldiers who had but lately been on the verge of despair. 
I am sure that that work was a moral tonic to many others also. You 
can never know how much it did for the cause you espoused so heartily. 
It has occurred to me that it may be pleasant for you to know of one 
isolated case of the peculiar advantages of your story to those then in 
peculiar need,’’ 


Its picture of England in her twenty years’ struggle with 
the imperialism of revolutionary France, and of the final 
triumph of the national principle in the liberation of Spain 
from Napoleon’s yoke, was told in terms which made that 
great chapter of history vivid and near to us. The story 
was the more effective because of the spirit which per- 
vaded it. It was the voice of a sober, dispassionate, conser- 
vative patriotism which made itself heard. The freedom 
of this and the supplementary pamphlet' from the spirit of 
bitterness and recrimination which characterized so much of 
the writing of that time, was especially notable. In a note 
to the latter pamphlet he says: 

‘We differ from Mr. Reed in many things, but we cordially join him 
in his protest against dragging the private life and personal motives of 
our opponents into the arena of party strife. Many, in these unhappy 
days, have reached conclusions directly opposite to those of Mr. Reed, 
through a path of duty beset with sore trials; and their remembrance 
of the sacrifices they have made of life-long friendships, and even of 
tenderer ties, is too fresh to permit them to judge, with indiscriminate 
harshness, the motives of those who may not agree with them.’’ 


1 Northern Interests and Southern Independence: A Plea for United 
Action. Philadelphia: 1863. 
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But in both the note was one of confidence in the Nation’s 
power to maintain its unity, and in its high and resolute 
purpose to re-establish its authority over the whole land. 
The very sobriety of manner lent added force to the strenu- 
ousness of plea for heroic endurance for an end worthy of 
any sacrifice. 

It was no doubt the admirable quality and influence of 
the pamphlet which led to Mr. Stillé’s being invited to a 
place on the Standing Committee of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, after having served for some time 
first as secretary of its Philadelphia branch. This excellent 
organization took its name from the Sanitary Commission 
created by the British government in 1855 to check the 
abuses and retrieve the blunders of the medical and com- 
missary department of the British army in the Crimean 
War. It had a similar aim in that it labored to supple- 
ment the imperfect organization and spasmodic action of 
our medical bureau in the opening years of the war. 
But it was given by the official class much less than even 
the modest scope it asked for, and was forced to turn to 
the people for the moral and material support which it 
needed in its efforts to abate the sufferings, diminish the 
the mortality, and guard against the diseases which attend 
military operations on a large scale. It was the first fore- 
runner of the Geneva Commission and its humane labors 
on the battle-field. As the work finally shaped itself, the 
Commission was obliged to ask large contributions in money 
and supplies for the support of its agents at the front and in 
the hospitals; and no city was more prompt than our own in 
response to this. The crowning effort was in the great Fair 
of 1868, which occupied Logan Square for a month, and 
secured more than a million dollars for the relief and pro- 
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tection of our soldiers. In the management of the Fair, 
which had the co-operation of our two adjacent States as 
well as our own, Mr. Stillé, as corresponding secretary of 
the Executive Committee, took an active and most useful 
part, and afterwards prepared a history of it, which enables 
many of us to recall the stirring days of popular enthusiasm, 
through which we were then passing.’ It was therefore 
natural that he was chosen by the national Commission to 
write the history of its labors, when the victory of the 
national cause brought these to a close. His volume on 
this subject? is admirable in both spirit and execution. 
Although written and published at a time when the 
national exultation in the triumph of the Union cause had 
made the public indifferent to the blunders which made 
that triumph costly far beyond need, it is pervaded by the 
judicious criticism which was the truest patriotism. The 
purpose was to warn the nation and its rulers against the re- 
currence of such mistakes. As Dr. Stilié says in the preface: 


‘¢ He who, at the termination of a successful war, bestows indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy on all the measures adopted for the prosecution, is not the 
best friend of his country ; but rather he, who, having clearly seen its 
shortcomings, does not hesitate to expose the evils which have flowed 


from them, and raises a voice of warning against their recurrence.’’ 


Can we say that the warning was not needed, or that it was 
heeded when the occasion came? The book constitutes a 


1 Memorial of the Great Central Fair for the United States Sanitary 
Commission, held in Philadelphia, June, 1864. By Charles J. Stillé. 
Quarto, pp. 211, with three photographic illustrations. Philadelphia : 
United States Sanitary Commission, 1864. < 

? History of the United States Sanitary Commission, being the General 
Report of its Work during the War of the Rebellion. By Charles J. 
Stillé. Octavo, pp. 555. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co., 1866. 
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solid and important addition to the historical literature of 
that great struggle, and a corrective of much that has been 
hastily and eulogistically written of it. 

Another matter, in which Dr. Stillé took great interest 
about this time, was the erection of the statue in honor of 
President Lincoln in Fairmount Park, and, as President of 
the Lincoln Monument Association, he had a principal part 
at the unveiling of it in 1871. 

The resignation of Professor Henry Coppée, who in 1886 
left the Chair of History and Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to become President of the newly 
founded Lehigh University, led to Mr. Stillé’s being invited 
to fill that place,—a chair consecrated by the memory of 
Henry Reed. He accepted and entered upon its duties 
with characteristic zest, but was at once impressed with the 
unsatisfactory condition of the University in its collegiate 
department. In its earliest years the College of Philadel- 
delphia—afterwards the University of Pennsylvania—had 
taken the foremost place among the higher institutions 
of learning in America. Its first provost, Dr. William 
Smith, of whose career our friend published an account in 
1869,' had attracted students from other colonies, including 
the British West Indies. The curriculum of study is now 
recognized by the historians of higher education as the most 
liberal then known in America, and especially as the first 
in which time was given to the sciences of nature. But in 
later years the institution fell upon evil days and declined in 
importance and efficiency, while its medical school increased 


in both. At last in 1829—tradition says—one Freshman 


1A Memoir of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., Provost of the College, 
Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia. By Charles J. Stillé. 
Pp. 63. Philadelphia : 1869. 
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presented himself for admission. The trustees set them- 
selves to restore its fortunes by a complete change of the 
teaching force, and under Provosts De Lancey, Ludlow, 
Vethake, and Goodwin there was a slow but steady advance. 
Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin, under whom Professor Stillé labored 
for two years, was especially useful in re-establishing college 
discipline and elevating the tone of the institution. 
Professor Stillé found, however, that no change had been 
made in the course of study for two generations, and no ad- 
dition to its endowment except a single gift of five thousand 
dollars. An effort made by Bishop Alonzo Potter in 1842 to 
enlarge and reform the course of study, had come to nothing. 
The later attempt to establish a “ School of Mines, Arts, and 
Manufactures” had resulted in nothing but the erection of a 
sign-board over the door of an unused room, no money being 
forthcoming in this manufacturing city to set the school on 
foot, and both Trustees and Faculty had come to acquiesce 
in this condition of affairs as inevitable and permanent. It 
was assured that the City wanted nothing more or better, 
and that any attempt to go farther would result in disaster. 
The resignation of Dr. Goodwin in 1868, to devote him- 
self entirely to the duties of his chair in the Divinity School 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, left a vacancy, which the 
Trustees promptly filled by the election of Dr. Stillé as the 
tenth in the succession of the Provosts. He was inaugurated 
on the 30th of September, 1868, in the Academy of Music, 
and delivered an address! in which he exhibited the needs 
of the University, and of the city as regarded the higher 


The Claims of Liberal Culture in Philadelphia. An address de- 
livered on the occasion of his public inauguration as Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. By Charles J. Stillé, LL.D. Pp. 40, 
Philadelphia: 1868. 
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education. He had already been trying to stir the dry 
bones of conservative passivity, and his election was an in- 
dication that the Trustees were awakening to the fact that 
a new era was dawning for higher education in America. 
The American college had been a copy of the English 
college, when that was at its worst and lowest. The College 
of Philadelphia had avoided many of these defects through 
the fortunate circumstances of its first Provost being a 
Scotchman, and a graduate of the University of Aberdeen. 
But both English and Scotch models had ceased to satisfy 
American educators, who had their attention drawn to Ger- 
many by long contact with the scholarship of that country. 
This new influence became effective in the decade after the 
close of the war, leading to the establishment of elective 
courses of study in place of the old uniform curriculum, 
which presented the same mental food for all. In this gen- 
eral movement the University began to share before Provost 
Stillé’s administration, when, in 1867, electives were intro- 
duced into the Junior and Senior years of the college course 
in Arts. But now new departments were created within the 
College,—that of Science in 1872; that of Music in 1877; 
that of Dentistry in 1878. To meet the needs of the new 
system two things were necessary. The first was more room. 
The two ugly barns on Ninth Street, which had replaced the 
old residence of the President of the United States in 1826, 
were now inadequate in size, and misplaced as surrounded 
by the city. By purchase on very low terms from the city, 
ten acres of ground were procured through his assiduous 
endeavors, in West Philadelphia, and the College building, 
the medical building, the dental building, and the hospital 
were erected during the provostship of Dr. Stillé. The 
Ninth Street property was resold to the national govern- 
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ment, at a much higher figure than it got for it in 1801. 
By these changes the University obtained adequate accom- 
modation for its expansion, in a desirable quarter of the 
city, and was launched upon a new career. When Dr. 
Stillé became Provost it was an institution of little note or 
prominence, being often mentioned by residents of our own 
city as “that medical college on Ninth Street.” Under his 
rule it moved rapidly to its rightful place as a leading Amer- 
ican university, in touch with the throbbing life of the new 
time, and doing its share in the scientific and scholarly 
labors of an active generation. 

Its professors were given the stimulus of publicity and 
recognition. Its work was no longer eminent merely 
through the individual labors of a Hare, a Reed, or a Leidy, 
but the outflow of a new esprit de corps within the institution. 
Great as have been the changes since Dr. Stillé resigned the 
provostship, they are not to be compared with those he 
effected, in reach and value. 

It would be pleasant to be able to add that the city rose 
to the needs of the new era in the University by an adequate 
endowment. But it is impossible to say that it did. One 
splendid gift, the reversion of the estate of Mr. Henry 
Towne, promised to place the Scientific School above want 
forever. But the great collapse of the iron business, after 
the introduction of Bessemer Steel, caused a calamitous re- 
duction of the value of what he had bequeathed, although 
it, still remains one of the largest additions to the University’s 
resources. Other gifts were obtained, notably the endow- 
ment of the John Welsh chair by the people of the city in 
recognition of that gentleman’s grand services to the city 
during the Centennial year, the gift of ten thousand dollars 
from Mrs. Bloomfield Moore for the education of women, 
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and the same amount to found the Tobias Wagner Library. 
But neither then nor since has Philadelphia shown the 
generosity needed for the adequate endowment of a great 
university. The spirit which made Leyden prefer a charter 
for a university to an exemption from taxes, is not largely 
poured out upon our wealthy citizens. There is readiness 
enough in the community to call for an elective and varied 
system of the higher education, and to scorn that which it 
replaced; but not the correspondent readiness to pay for it. 
I speak of this frankly, because his pamphlet on his pro- 
vostship shows this to have been one of the disappointments 
Dr. Stillé felt very keenly.’ 

In the internal administration of the University, Dr. Stillé 
was unwearied in his efforts for its welfare. Besides his 
own work as professor of history and literature, and at first 
Political Economy, he had direct charge of the discipline, 
oversight and care of the grounds and buildings, the reception 
of visitors, and the general care of Faculty business. In 
his ideas of discipline he differed widely from his prede- 
cessor, perhaps not appreciating the condition of affairs 
which Dr. Goodwin found there in 1860. He leaned to the 
side of mercy and patience, laboring to win the confidence of 
the pupils and to influence them for good through kindness. 


‘To a singular extent,’’ writes one of his pupils, ‘‘ Dr. Stillé lived 
in and for the University. . . . In History and English Literature, 
his peculiar branches of instruction, he was an inspiring teacher, but 
more than that—perhaps unconsciously to himself—he so aroused the 
affections of his pupils, and so impressed upon them a sense of the 
reality of goodness, that this impression vividly survives long years of 
separation and the frictions of active life.’’ 


1 Reminiscences of a Provost, 1866-1880. ‘‘ Forsan olim et nos 
meminisse juvabit.’”? Pp. 58. Philadelphia. Privately printed, n. d. 
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He showed a personal interest in them, especially in 
those who were struggling for an education in the face of 
difficulties which would have deterred less stout hearts. It 
came out quite incidentally that he visited some of them in 
their homes, when they were kept from their work by 
serious illness, and he showed a similar concern in the health 
of his associates in the Faculty. He was always the first to 
recognize any evidence of ability in the younger members 
of the Faculty, and to rejoice in their promise of usefulness. 
He took a personal interest in their welfare which evinced 
his sincere regard for their success and happiness. When 
any publication of theirs attracted favorable attention, he 
was among the first to praise it. His colleagues were to 
him not mere instruments to an end, even though that were 
the success of the University. They were human beings, 
to be thought for and considered as such. 

For those of his colleagues who were his seniors in the 
Faculty, he showed an esteem which amounted to reverence, 
—for John F. Frazer, the versatile and encyclopedic pro- 
fessor of natural science; for George Allen, the gentle and 
cultivated professor of Greek, who won the love of all his 
pupils; for E. Otis Kendall, the high-toned Christian gentle- 
man, at whose funeral I last met Dr. Stillé; for Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, the superb scholar in philosophy and 
theology, whose vast attainments even were less impressive 
than his courtesy, his friendliness, and his unwearied kind- 
ness; for Francis A. Jackson, last survivor of a noble group, 
and not less worthy than any. 

One feature of Dr. Stillé’s policy as Provost was to bring 
the University into relation with the school system of the 
city by the establishment of city scholarships for graduates 
of the public schools, his interest in which is established 
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by his service as President of the Board of Directors of 
the Eighth School Section of Philadelphia. Under his 
provostship, as well as that of his successor, this has been 
effected and extended as a matter of compensation to the 
city for grants of land to the University. He moved in this 
matter with hearty interest in the class thus benefitted, 
being convinced that the University must be broadly based 
in popular esteem before it could attain its proper place in 
the hierarchy of our educational institutions. For the same 
reason he took the first of the few steps which have been 
taken to extend facilities for the higher education of women. 

The Centennial Exhibition, which occurred during his 
occupancy of the office, and after whose success he labored 
in many ways, laid especial claims on him, which he met 
more than amply. Scholars and educators of eminence, 
who visited our city during that memorable summer, found 
in him a cordial and hospitable representative of the city’s 
intellectual life, and many of them entered into friendly 
correspondence with him which lasted the rest of his life. 
The Swedish Commissioner, Herr Dannefeldt, was especially 
his welcome guest, as coming from the original home of the 
Stillé family. Also Baron Hermelin, who had charge of 
the exhibit of Fine Arts sent out by Sweden, a very charm- 
ing man and an accomplished painter in oils, who became a 
dear and intimate friend of Dr. Stillé. It was in taking the 
Swedish Commissioners to the anniversary of Gloria Dei 
Church, that he acquired his own interest in that venerable 
parish, founded by Swedish Lutherans, in whose church- 
yard rest the remains of several of his ancestors. He gave 
generously from that time to its support, and left to it a 
third of his residuary estate, to preserve intact the venerable 
building in which his forefathers had worshipped. 
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The University kept open house that year and the noble 
and cultivated Emperor of Brazil was one of thousands 
who visited the University, but the only one who had the 
indiscretion to select seven o’clock in the morning for his 
visit. Nor was it only during the Centennial year that Dr. 
Stillé’s hospitable home was open to such visitors. He loved 
to gather around his hospitable table whatever was most 
individual in intellect, most representative of the best in the 
life of the city, and especially men of a somewhat earlier 
generation than his own, on whom he looked with rever- 
ence. His annual birthday dinner to Mr. Henry C. Carey 
was an especially notable occasion, when such men as Joseph 
R. Chandler, General Robert Patterson, Morton McMichael, 
William D. Lewis, George W. Childs, John Welsh, and 
John W. Forney gathered to do honor to the greatest of 
American economists, and to express their hope that he 
might add many more years to those he had used so well. 

His provostship ceased in 1880, and his occupancy of the 
John Welsh professorship a year later. His resignation 
grew out of his disagreement with the Board of Trustees 
on three important points. The first of these was his con- 
viction that the Provost should be a member of the board, 
as in our other universities. The second was his contention 
that discipline over the students should be vested abso- 
lutely in the Faculty, without allowing any appeal from 
their decisions. The third was the necessity of a united 
effort to place the finances of the University on such a foot- 
ing as would lift the burden of debt and put an end to 
annual deficits in the income. When his resignation was 
announced his colleagues in the Faculty spontaneously and 
formally expressed their regret at its occurrence, and their 
hope that some way might be found to meet his wishes on 
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the two first points. But no such basis of agreement was 
found possible. 

His successor in the office of Provost, in his Inaugural 
delivered in February of the following year, bore just testi- 
mony to the character and worth of Dr. Stillé’s services to 


the University. 


‘‘Tt is impossible,’ said Dr. William Pepper, ‘‘to pass from this 
hasty summary of the advances in the strength and organization of the 
various departments of the University without pausing to pay a tribute 
of hearty admiration to the leader in this onward movement, to whose 
sustained enthusiasm and ceaseless energy its success is largely due. The 
task of inaugurating extensive changes in a long-established institution, 
—of arousing wide-spread interest and zeal at a time when they had 
flagged,—of organizing a complicated and yet thoroughly practicable 
system of education in two of the most important departments of the 
University,—of collecting a corps of highly competent teachers, imbued 
with earnestness and lofty aims similar to his own,—of winning the con- 
fidence of the community, the cordial co-operation of his colleagues, 
and the respect and affection of the students,—this task was indeed one 
requiring rare qualities as an organizer, a leader, a teacher, and a man. 
As an alumnus of the University, as a teacher in one of its departments 
during the period referred to, and now as the representative of the Board 
of Trustees, I can testify to the general feeling of admiration for the 
work done, and for him who bore so large a share of the burden. Well 
for our beloved University was it that at such a crisis in her history, so 
able and devoted a leader was found. The good work he has done will 
long survive his departure from his official position ; and when, in the 
distant future, the historian of this University shall record the services 
of those who have most contributed to her proud position, among the 
foremost must stand the name of Charles J. Stillé.’’ 


The retirement of Dr. Stillé from the provostship, after 
twelve years of memorable service, left him free for those 
historical studies, which had long been the favorite employ- 
ment of his leisure. The years of his provostship naturally 
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were not those of great production. A biographical sketch 
of Horace Binney, Jr., in 1870,' a criticism of a plan to 
import the Harvard Examination of Girl’s Schools into our 
City,’ and a volume of studies in medieval history (dedicated 
to his life-long friend, the Hon. John I. Clark Hare),’ which 
grew out of the lectures of his professorship, constitutes the 
scanty harvest of his years as a teacher and provost. He 
now took the study of American history, especially of the 
colonial and revolutionary periods of Pennsylvania history, 
in a manner both vigorous and fruitful of good results. 
There was need of such labors, if our State was to obtain 
the proper share of recognition for services rendered in that 
great struggle. Up to the appearance of Mr. Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, in 1834 and the years follow- 
ing, the early story of the country had been told mostly in 
a spirit hostile to New England, and with an evident pur- 
pose to make the most of the faults and the unhappy occur- 
rences of that section. Mr. Bancroft, with laudable devo- 
tion to his native State, set himself to redeem the balance, 
but, as is not unusual, went much too far in the other direc- 
tion. In the first edition of his-history a brief was held for 
nearly everything that had been done by the colonists and 
the patriot leaders of that section. Men like Samuel Adams 
were not only awarded their full meed of praise for their 


real services, but were set up as a standard by which the 


1A Memoir of Horace Binney, Jr., read at a Meeting of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, June 1, 1870. Pp. 24. Philadelphia: Henry 
B. Ashmead, 1870. 

* The Higher Education of Women and the Harvard Examination, 
In the Penn Monthly for February, 1878. Pp. 938-104. 

5 Studies in Medieval History. Pp. 475. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1882. 
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popular leaders in other parts of the country, and especially 
in Philadelphia, were to be judged. The Boston method of 
procedure was the ideal method for Mr. Bancroft, and the 
more cautious and conservative course taken by the trained 
lawyers of Philadelphia, was contrasted with it as tending 
to the pusillanimous. And what Mr. Bancroft did his 
successors in New England outdid, until an impression 
had been created that American history had been trans- 
acted in Boston and its vicinity, and that Washington and 
Franklin were the only men of real leadership in that time 
who were not residents of that favored section. Thanks to 
the judicious editing of Mr. Bancroft’s great work by Presi- 
dent Scott of Rutgers, the most of these unfair judgments 
have been eliminated from the book, but their echoes are 
heard in every work on that period which emanates from 
the New England press. Even our own writers have caught 
the infection, and one of these quite recently, in an otherwise 
excellent history of our city, expresses a judgment of our 
revolutionary patriots which is as unjust as it is unfortunate. 

To set our colonial revolutionary history in its proper 
light was the chief purpose of Dr. Stillé’s literary activity 
in his later years. In 1885 he contributed to the Proceed- 
ings of this Society a paper on “ Religious Tests in Penn- 
sylvania,” showing the limits set by English law to the 
policy of religious equality inaugurated by Penn. In 1887 
he contributed a striking paper on “ Beaumarchais and the 
‘Lost Million’” to the PennsyLvanta Macazine or History 
AND Brograpuy (April number: pp. 1-36, with portrait), 
and in 1888 he wrote for it “ The Life and Services of Joel 
R. Poinsett,” the Confidential Agent in South Carolina of 
President Jackson during the Nullification Troubles of 1832 
(pp. 84). In 1888 he also contributed to the Papers of the 
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American Historical Association one in which he disputed the 
claim of Virginia to have been in advance of Pennsylvania in 
adopting in 1796 the principle of entire religious toleration. 
In 1890 he gave the PennsyLvanta Ma@azine a paper on 
“ Pennsylvania and the Declaration of Independence” (pp. 
47) in which he began his vindication of our revolutionary 
patriots from the unjust aspersions which had been cast upon 
them, of “ timidity,” “ weakness,” and “ want of patriotism.” 
This was the forerunner of the edition of the works of John 
Dickinson, undertaken by this Society, to which Dr. Stillé 
furnished the first or biographical volume,' leaving the edit- 
ing of Dickinson’s writings to another hand. The work 
is one of the greatest importance for the understanding of 
the time, dealing as it does, with the career of the ablest po- 
litical writer in defence of the patriotic cause,—a man whose 
state papers were praised by Lord Chatham in terms almost 
of hyberbole. It shows the complications which existed in 
the situation of affairs in this commonwealth, and which 
presented difficulties that only the finest sagacity could deal 
with. And it sets the work not only of Dickinson, but of 
General Mifflin, Charles Thomson, Benjamin Rush, and other 
patriots of the time, in the right light for historic judgment. 

A fit complement to this important work is presented by 
his biography of Major-General Anthony Wayne.? The 
popular impression of this brave man and true patriot has 
been derived not from any acquaintance with his career, but 


1 The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1782-1808. Prepared at 
the Request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Pp. 438, with 
portrait. Philadelphia: 1892, 

* Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the 
Continental Army. By Charles J. Stillé, President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Pp. 10 and 441, with Portrait. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1893. 
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from a stray epithet applied to him by a drunken soldier in a 
moment of irritation. But he whom men have called “ Mad 
Anthony Wayne” was one of the most cautious and capable 
commanders of the Continental army, and as such enjoyed 
the confidence of the Commander-in-chief in an unusual 
degree. As he showed at the capture of Stony Point, he 
was ready for the most perilous task to which duty called 
him; but in every situation he exhibited the forethought 
and the steadiness of a born soldier. In Dr. Stillé’s work 
he becomes intelligible to us in his true character and his 
solid worth, as a conservative citizen, a capable commander, 
and a gentlemen of the finest instincts. 

Dr. Stillé’s last important piece of work was his historical 
introduction to the biography of Dr. George Logan of Sten- 
ton, the grandson of the Secretary of our Quaker Founder, 
and himself the friend and supporter of Thomas Jefferson. 
The biography is by Dr. Logan’s brilliant and estimable 
wife, and was published by this Society at the instance of 
their grandchild. ‘It was Dr. Stillé’s part to embody what 
we know of its subjects from memoirs and letters published 
since it was written, and this he has done amply and well. 

These books and a few pamphlets ' of less importance con- 
stitute the literary and historical labors of his later years, 
during eight of which he served this Society as its President. 
By his example, by his publications, and by his generous 
bequests, he encourages this Society to proceed with the 


1 Silas Deane, Diplomatist of the Revolution. A paper read before 
the Society of the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania. Pp. 20. Phila- 
delphia: 1894. 

The Historical Relations of Christ Church, Philadelphia, with the 
Province of Pennsylvania. An address delivered at the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of Christ Church, November 19, 1895. Pp. 27. Phila- 
delphia: 1895. 
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good work of setting in fair light the work of the fathers 
and founders of the Commonwealth. 

In private life Dr. Stillé was an example of the solid Chris- 
tian virtues which are at once the ornament and the best 
support of society. He was a devoted and tender husband 
to the honored wife, who survives to mourn her loss in his 
death, and who encouraged him in his labors for the public 
good. Especially beautiful was his relation to his niece and 
adopted daughter Miss Anna Dulles, daughter of the Rev. 
John Welsh Dulles, and his wife, the noted missionary, 
Harriet L. Winslow. Her fine intellect and her beautiful 
spiritual character matured in the atmosphere of his home, 
and became to him at once a delight and an aid in his 
labors. To her he read his works in manuscript, relying on 
her fine tact and judgment for suggestion and correction. 
To her he turned for the playful gaiety, with which youth 
cheers our age. Her death some three years ago was a 
blow which he never ceased to feel. No less strong and 
tender were the affections which bound him to his kindred, 
especially his older and surviving brother. For more than 
fifty years, no matter what the weather might be, he paid 
his weekly visit to Dr. Alfred Stillé, until his failing health 
made exposure dangerous to him. And even then he often 
scanned the winter skies in hope of a break in their threat- 
enings, which would permit of his going. He was not a 
man who starved the affections of the inner circle, to give 
his strengh to public objects, but one who found in that 
circle the best stimulus to public duty. 

Of his religious life, I need only say that it was sincere, 
devout, and earnest, burning with a quiet and unchecked 
fervor through all his years. His life was always pure and 
upright. He loved whatever was excellent and of good re- 
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port, and he thought on these things. His copy of the 
Bible and of the Imitation of Christ, always on his desk, 
gave indication of his constant and loving use. 

He was sincerely loyal to the Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion, and his attachment to the venerable Dr. Morton, 
vir nulla non donandus laura, a Trustee of the University, I 
always thought one of the most beautiful things in his life 
as I saw it. His intimacy with his rector, Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, was very close, and the latter frequently visited 
him at his home. For many years he was a member of 
the Council of the “ Church Home for Children,” and was 
greatly interested in the “Home of the Merciful Saviour 
for Crippled Children,” to both of which institutions he 
left liberal bequests. But his churchmanship involved no 
narrowing of his sympathies, as was shown by his warm 
friendship for Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New York, 
whom he learned to know and to esteem in their labors in 
the Sanitary Commission. For twenty-five years he was a 
sojourner during the summer at*Lake Mohonk, and passed 
much of his time there in pleasant intercourse with Doctors 
Philip Schaff and Theodore L. Cuyler, constant visitors at 
that place. 

When at last the end came, he had reached the four score 
years which the Psalmist specifies as the farther bound of 
human life. He died at the Hotel Brighton in Atlantic 
City, on the morning of August 11, 1899. But those who 
mourned his loss looked back upon those eighty years with 
the knowledge that they had been spent for useful ends, 
and were stained by nothing base. 

So we add his name to the list of the worthies of Phila- 
delphia,—a long and noble series, among whom he takes 
an honored place through his labors, his influence, and his 
character, all of which told for social good. 

















